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SIR, 


6 4 your inſtructions I am indebted for « : 
conſiderable portion of that ſurgical 
knowledge which I poſſeſs : to your friendly 
exertions, I in a great meaſure, owe the ſitua- 
tion of life in which I am placed. I ſhould 
think myſelf equally ungrateful, and unjuſt, 
net to acknowledge theſe obligations, when 
an opportunity is afforded me by the. preſenta- 
tion of theſe writings to your notice. I for- 

bear to attempt any eulogium either on the 

good qualities of your mind, or on your pro- 
feſſional talents ; for to your friends the ac- 
count were ſuperfluous, to yourſelf it might 
| - woe 


. 


vi DEDICATION. 
not be pleaſing, whilſt by thoſe who know 
you not, it might be regarded merely as the 


My chief deſign in this brief addreſs there- 

fore is, publicly to avow my obligations to 

Po, and publicly to teſtify my great roſpet? 
for your abilities as hu. cone. 7 wa 


P efteem for your character as a man. 

| I am, Six, 

N | Your obliged and obedient 
Y kgs: e e kene 


JOHN ABERNETHY. 
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| * 
SHOULD chink myſelf deficient in the 
reſpect due to the public opinion, were I 
to permit theſe Eflays to appear, without 
offering an apology for their imperfections, 
and defects. The reader will perceive the 
reaſons which led me to wiſh the ſpeedy pub- 
lication of the firſt Eflay ; they have induced 
me to print it, at a time when my other occu- 


pations, prevented me from paying the requi- 
ſite attention to correctneſs. I was prompted 


to undertake the experiments contained in the 
ſecond Eſſay, becauſe it appears neceſſary to 
introduce a courſe of anatomical lectures, with 
a philoſophical account of the nature of the 
matter, which compoſes an animal body. 


I defign 
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I deſign to ſubmit two other papers to the 
public conſideration; but I ſhall defer their 
publication until the ſummer, when I ſhall 
have more leiſure to perfect them. 
as 0 $ g 
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DOME caſes of lumbar Abſceſs, which of 
late occurred at St. Bartholomew 8 Hoſ-, 
pital, particularly excited my attention to that 

diſeaſe, and induced me to purſue in it a prac- 
tice which I think will be found of conſider- 
able utility. Every improvement of the beal- 
ing art ought ſpeedily to be communicated to 
the public, ſince by its practice the ſufferings 
of the afflicted may be relieved and their lives 

prolonged. The author of any innovation | 
doubtleſs wiſhes to aſcertain, by repeated trials, 
the nature and extent of its merits, —Experi- 
B ment, 
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ments repeated make its degree of utility ap- 
parent and its ſucceſs undoubted.—I have 
long. waited for opportunities of more fre- 
quently proſecuting the praftice recommended 
in the following pages ; however, as the oc- 
currence of eaſes of particular diſeaſe to any 
individual is fo fortuitous, and at certain times 
ſo rare, and as the practice hereafter related 
appears to me ſo uniformly beneficial, I have 
reſolved no longer to delay the publication of 
the following caſes and remarks.—Other mo- 
tives alſo induce me to this determination ; I 
ſubmitted this paper to the diſcuſſion of the 
Lyceum Medicum Londinenſe, and it gave 
me much pleaſure. to hear from ſeveral Mem- 
bers of that Society, that the treatment which 
I had propoſed in theſe complaints, had been 

repeated with ſucceſs in ſeveral parts of Eng- 

land, If the recommended practice could in 
all caſes be perfectly accompliſhed, I believe it 
can be clearly demonſtrated, that the lumbar 
Abſceſs (a diſeaſe hitherto ſo much dreaded) 
would be reduced to a complaint of little dan - 
ger or importance. But many apparently mi- 
nute circumſtances may fruſtrate the intended 
plan of treatment. I think it right to appriſe 
Sf hs the 
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the practitioner of the neceſſity of attending to 
theſe minutiæ, and alſo to lay before the public 
the information which I have derived from my 
preſent r of Wee in theſe diſeaſes. 


Whiſt the condenſed cellular ſubſtance 
"which forms the cyſt of an abſceſs re- 
mains entire, it continues free from inflamma- 
trefaction nor evident alteration of quality. 
Some lumbar Abſceſſes contain two quarts 
or more of matter. The ſurface of the con- 
taining cyſt muſt in ſuch caſes be very exten- 
ſive: whenever the abſceſs is opened either 
by ulceration, or by the hand of the furgeon, 
a ſudden and generally conſiderable inflamma- 
tion extends itſelf over the whole cyſt; this is 
followed by a copious diſcharge of frequently 
_ fztid pus. Now this immediate inflamma- 
tion and conſequent diſcharge cannot but 
greatly derange and exhauſt the conſtitution of 
the patient, which is generally irritable, and 
already much enfeebled by the efforts attend- 
ing the formation of the diſeaſe. —Tt is well 
known that when we evacuate fluids from the 
cavities of the body, if we immediately cloſe the 
5 5 aperture 
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aperture through which they were diſcharged, 
we prevent the inflammation which would 
otherwiſe enſue. The evacuation of water 
from the abdomen, and Tunica vaginalis Teſtis 
may be adduced as inſtances of the truth of 
this remark; It is alſo well known, that if 
the matter of an abſceſs be diſcharged, its 
cavity becomes much diminiſhed by the con- 
traction of its cyſt. It will hereafter be ſhewn 
that this contraction will be greater in chronic 
lumbar abſceſſes than in thoſe of a more phleg- 
monoid nature, ſince in the former the cyſt 
having ſuſtained leſs inflammation and under- 
gone leſs alteration of ſtructure, will be more 
likely to poſſeſs and exert its natural elaſticity, 
and thus greatly diminiſh the cavity of the 
abſceſs. 


On theſe two obſervations the practice here- 
after related is founded; it occurred to me 
that if after the evacuation of a lumbar Ab- 
ſceſs, the aperture were directly cloſed and its 
immediate union procured, that no inflamma- 
tion of the cyſt would follow, which being now 
relieved from preſſure would by its contraction 
and rarefaction greatly diminiſh the cavity: 

Yo | the 
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the pus, doubtleſs, would ſpeedily reaccumu- 
late, yet I thought by repeatedly evacuating 
this fluid before diſtention of the cyſt could 
happen, the cavity would be ſo much reduced, 
and the cyſt be made ſo much leſs extenſive, 
that the future admiſſion of air would be pro- 
ductive, comparatively, but of little conſe- 
quence. Such were the ſentiments excited in 
my mind by ſome of the following caſes, and 
ſuch were the motives which induced me to 
purſue the practice hereafter related. ſhall 
firſt give an account of the caſes as they o- | 
curred, and afterwards offer ſome general ob- 
ſervations on theſe diſeaſes. To the account - 
of each caſe I will annex thoſe remarks which 

it ſuggeſted, and which I am unwilling to 
poſtpone. to the concluſion, as they would 
leſs forcibly ſtrike the mind of the reader if 
the circumſtances which gave riſe to them 

. were held but imperfeAly in remembrance. 


. 


A8 E. 


A young man, about twenty-ſeven years 
of age, of a muſcular form, and healthy 
conſtitution, came from the country to the 


B 3 booſpital, 
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| hoſpital, to obtain relief from a collection of . 


matter which preſented itſelf in the upper and 
fore-part of the thigh, beneath the | Faſcia, 
and immediately below Poupart's Ligament. 
The pain which he had previouſly ſuffered in 
his loins, and the impulſe of matter into the 
- tumour upon his coughing, left little doubt of 
the original ſeat of the diſeaſe. The Faſcia 
of the thigh had yielded conſiderably to the 
collected pus, ſo that it did not deſcend fo low 
as is common, but appeared very promi- 
nent. Although he had endured conſiderable 
pain, he had not ſuffered much from fever on 
the firſt formation of the abſceſs. 


A cauſtic was applied on the tumour to 
give diſcharge to the matter, and three days 
afterwards the eſchar was divided. —Eight 
ounces of very perfectly formed, moderately 
conſiſtent, and inodorous pus iſſued from the 
inciſion.—The ſides of the eſchar now cloſed 
up the wound and prevented any further eva- 
cuation of matter. This the ſurgeon did not 


attempt to produce, thinking the delay would 
be uſeful. 


For 
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For three days no more fluid was Senad 
ket which time the young man remained 
perfectly well, and his thigh free from inflam- 

mation.— On the fourth day the eſchar be- 
came ſo much looſened in its circumference - 
that part of it gave way, and eight ounces 

' more of ſimilar and perfectly inodorous pus 
was diſcharged. In twelve hours after this 
detachment of the eſchar, he ſuffered much 
from fever and pain in the part, and the diſ- 
charge became putrid. In two days the fever, 
which was of the hectic kind, ſeemed to be 
eſtabliſhed, and from the ſore there flowed a 

copious and increaſing quantity of fœtid pus. 

His ſkin was now hot, his face fluſhed, he 

ſweated profuſeh⸗ in the night, his appetite 

failed him, his pulſe beat 120 in a minute, 
his tongue was but little altered from its natu- 
ral appearance, he had no ſleep, and was diſ- 
treſſingly reſtleſs. —Theſe ſymptoms continued 
about a week without ceſſation, they then ap- 
peared ſlightly. to remit, and proceeded- for 
three weeks in the ſame, manner, with ſome 
little diminution in their ſeverity ; his ſtrength 
was how greatly exhauſted, the diſcharge from 

2 abſceſs very profuſe, and in this ſtate it 

| B 4 Was 
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was thought right to have im conveyed into 
the country, where 1 am informed he gra- 
dually declined, _ in about fix wer more 
be died. | =w_— 
This caſe firſt ſuggeſted to me 2 propriety 
of cloſing the opening after the diſcharge or 


the pus; for until the continuity of the cyſt 
of the abſceſs was deſtroyed by the ſeparation 
of the eſchar, the part was uninflamed and 
the ſtate of the circulation unaltered. The 
ſudden inflammation and fever which followed 


the ſeparation of the eſchar, in my opinion, 
prove the ingreſs of air into the cavities of 
abſceſſes to be injurious. Whether this 

be admitted or denied, it is however ſuf- | 
ficiently evident from this caſe that a large 
opening and much irritation of the cyſt or 
ſuch an abſceſs, is productive of the moſt 
detrimental conſequences to the oaſtitut ion 
of the en | . 

That aca of treatment which cauſes leaſt 
irritation I believe has ever been found the 
moſt ſucceſsful. But whenever a perma- 
nent opening. has been let! in a large abſceſs, 


„ gene- 
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generally conſiderable and CE ſtab: ir- 
ritation hath enſued. | | 


1 will, * 5 be jor og in 0 pronoun 
he caſes that the reduction of the abſceſs to 
an inconſiderable extent has been accom- 
| pliſhed, without the occurrence of any local 
| inflammation, or general fever. 


CASE. 


Juby 1790. John Tucker was adraitted 
into St. Bartholomew's Hoſpital on account of 
a Pſoas Abſceſs. His health had been de- 
clining for more than three years. IIe had 
for a conſiderable time been an out- patient 
under the care of Dr. Auſtin, who had un- 
availingly endeavoured to prevent the forma - 
tion of this abſceſs by iſſues made in his back, 
and by the adminiſtration of various medicines. 
He had ſuffered greatly from pain in his loins 
and fever: the abſceſs was very large and had 
deſcended very low on the inſide of the thigh, 
the integuments covering it were natural, the 
impulſe of matter into the tumour n 
coughing ven conſiderable. 
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His pulſe was feeble and beat eighty-fix in 
a minute, previous illneſs had exhauſted his 
conſtitution ; he had a conſtant cough, and 
undoubtedly much diſeaſed lungs.— He had 
little appetite and was of a coſtive habit— 
he was of fair complexion, light hair, and 
blue eyes, and his countenance frequently 
fluſhed :—He was on all theſe accounts as 
unfit a ſubject, as can well be ſuppoſed, to 
encounter the derangement of conſtitution, 
- which muſt ſucceed to the ordinary evacuation 
of the abſceſs, 


On Wedneſday the 28th of July, I tapped 
the abſceſs with a ſmall hydrocele trochar and 
diſcharged three pints of pus of good quality, 
although in a ſmall degree more fluid than 
common. I drefled the part with conſider- 
able caution. I moiſtened the lint which 
I applied to the orifice with tinctura benzoës 
compoſita, over this I applied ſome ſticking 
plaiſter, which was retained by croſs ſlips, 
and afterwards varniſhed over with gum ; 
ſome compreſſes of linen were applied over 
the abſceſs, and gently bound on by a FR 
roller. | 
| On 
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on Thurſday, there was no very percep- 
_ tible difference in his health—he had flept 
and eat as uſual, his tongue was moiſt and 
natural, his pulſe a few ſtrokes quicker, 


On Friday, he faid, that he found his loins 
relieved by the evacuation, that he could per- 
ceive no difference in his health, and his 
pulſe was the ſame as before the operation. 
For many days his health remained unchanged, 
he became he thought a little weaker, and the 
frequency of his pulſe had encreaſed about 
four ſtrokes in a minute. For this little al- 
teration we could readily account, knowing 
that ſome fluids were drained from the circu- 
lation into the cavity of the abſceſs, and that 
ſome little exertion of the ſyſtem would ne- 
ceflarily enſue. The abſceſs remained with- 
out pain, or inflammation, and his conſtitu- 
tion free from fever ; his ſkin continued in its 
natural ſtate, his appetite was good, his fleep 
ſound, and his countenance unaltered. Three 
days after the operation I removed the dreſ- 
ſings from the punctured: part, it appeared 
healed; I however carefully renewed the dreſſ- 
ings every third day. 


Friday, 
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F tiday, the 13th of Auguſt, ſixteen days 
i after the firſt diſcharge, the tumour having 
| become prominent, I again punctured it and 
1 evacuated its. contents... I knew the diſcharge 
1 | | would encreaſe his 88 yet, if the col- 
| lection were ſuffered to remain it would ſhort- 
ly diſtend the cyſt to its former dimenſions, 
and my original plan of treatment would be 
fruſtrated. 


_ | The ** of the diſcharged fluid was 

nine ounces; in appearance and chemical pro- 
perties it much reſembled blood. This bloody 
effuſion was probably the conſequence of 
laxity of the exhaling veſſels, as there had 
not been the leaſt expreſſion of inflammation 
in the abſceſs. Before I diſcharged the mat- 
ter the ſecond time he complained of ſome 
pain in his loins ; but the following day he 
faid he was much relieved, and found himſclf 
remarkably well. This ſecond puncture was 
dreſſed like the former and quickly healed. 


During the time which had elapſed be- 
tween the firſt and ſecond diſcharge, he had 
not been confined even to the ward, but often 
| went 
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went from the hoſpital to ſee his friends: This 
his cough, the weak ſtate of his health, his 
difinclination to live in the hoſpital,” and the 
obvious impunity with which it was done, 
induced me to permit. After the ſecond eva- 
cuation he altogether lived with his friends, 
promiſing to come every week to let me ſee 
the ſtate of his complaint; however, the ſecond 
week when the matter ought the third time 
to have been evacuated, he failed in his pro- 
miſe. I was now obliged to leave London 
for ſome time, ſo that I did not ſee the pa- 
tient again until September the 8th, which 
was four weeks and five days from the former 1 
evacuation; he had refuſed to have the mat- 1 
ter let out during my abſence.. I now diſ- 
charged in like manner ten ounces of lym- 
phatic exhalation, rather dark coloured and 
turbid, as if mixed with true pus. The man, 
during the laſt week, had complained of 
pain in his loins and in his knee, both of 
which were relieved as uſual by the opera- 
tion. | -txxc n 


| Before the abſceſs was ; firſt Ps the im- 
pulſe of matter from the loins, on coughing, — | 
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was extremely forcible, but 'was now not at 
all perceptible. It appears to me that a very 
conſiderable advantage is derived from this 
mode of treating theſe complaints. What- 
ever ſecretion is made in the abſceſs of the 
loins, will, by its gravity, deſcend into the 
ſpace left by the ſeceded faſcia of the thigh. 
The abſceſs of the loins' being left perfectly 
free from diftention will moſt probably con- 
tract to very little dimenſions, if it be not 
perfectly aboliſhed. Hence in the ſubſequent 
treatment of theſe complaints you have only 
do attend to the diſunited faſcia ; whilſt the 
cavity in the loins ſcarcely deſerves notice. 


September 224, a fortnight after the former 


_ evacuation, I diſcharged four ounces of ſimi- 
lar ſerous fluid mixed with pus. During its 
evacuation, which was very ſpeedy, I had 
applied my fingers beneath Poupart's liga- 
ment, as if to obſtruct the deſcent of any 
matter from the loins. I then defired the 
man to cough, but no matter deſcended, and 
the collection appeared to me entirely con- 


fined.t9 the thigh. 


I found 
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I found ſame, difficulty in introducing. a 
trochar, when the abſceſs. contained ſo little 
fluid. This was remedied by firſt introduc- 
ing a lancet through the faſcia, and then 
conveying the trochar through the WP 
made by the lancet. 


Thus after diſcharging the, matter four 
times, the complaint was reduced from a 
lumbar abſceſs, containing three pints, to a 
ſmall collection of matter beneath the faſcia, 
containing four ounces. What communica- 
tion this had with the loins, and what was 
the ſtate of parts there, cannot be deter- 
mined. To appearance there was no collec- 
tion, If I had now. immediately opened the 
abſceſs, the containing cyſt being ſmall, the 

inflammation probably would not have been 
conſiderable. But the ſtate of the man's 
health induced me for a ſhort time to defer 
this final attempt, this radical cure, as I may 
expreſs it, and be contented with only evacuat 
ing the matter when collected, without ſuffer- 
ing the collection to increaſe the ſize of the 
cyſt. It might be expected, by repeating the 
evacuation, that the cavity would diminiſh to 

| Its 
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its total abolition. This would probably hap- 
pen were the abſceſs in the cellular ſubſtance; 
but the inelaſtic faſcia cannot contract, and 
the ſubjacent muſcles cannot be elevated, fo 
that the effuſed matter, though very ſmall in 
quantity, would ſtill preſerve them diſunited. 


I had let out four ounces of matter once in 
October, and on the 5th of November I 
opened the abſceſs by an incifion about an 
inch and a half in length at the lower part. 
F introduced my finger beneath the faſcia as 
high as Poupart's ligament, I deſired the 
patient to cough, but no matter deſcended 
from the loins, neither could I aſcertain any 
communication. The extent of the detach- 
ed faſcia was about four inches and a half in 
length, and nearly four in breadth. The cyſt 
inflamed after opening. The hardneſs and” 
quantity of the diſcharge encreaſed for four 
days and then gradually ſubſided. His thigh 
was {tiff and ſore, ſo that he could not eaſily 
move it, but he had no particular pain in his 
loins his pulſe did not vary—his tongue was 
not furred—his ſleep was not interrupted— 
nor could any derangement of his health be- 
perceived. "+ Ii 
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Granulations grew from the edge cf the 
inciſion, and the opening nearly cloſed and 


afforded ſcarcely any diſcharge. Vet, on in- 


troducing a probe through the orifice, I found 


that the faſcia remained diſunited. With a 
view to produce an union, by exciting inflam« 
mation, I introduced a ſeton from this lower 
orifice, to the upper part of the cyſt. The 


faſcia again inflamed, indurated, and united, 


only the track of the ſeton was uncloſed; 
and this by the injection of ſome ſpirit and 
water, was alſo ſoon induced to fill up. In 
diſcourſing with the patient, after opening 
the abſceſs, reſpecting his health, he ſaid, he 
was ten times better than before it was open- 
ed; that until this time he had always been 


ſubject to fits of pain, and to a ſtate of weak- 


neſs and faintneſs which he could not deſeribe. 


After the perfect cloſure of the abſceſs, he 
could extend and bend his thigh with freedom 
and eaſe; he could alſo readily put his foot 
upon a chair ſet before him. This it would 
have been impoſſible for him to accompliſh 
during the formation or eontinuance of the 
— This freedom of action in the pſoas 

C muſel 


| 
Eb 
| 
| 
| 
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N ele indicated conſiderable ſoundneſs of it, 


and of the contiguous parts. He ſtill, wines * 


ever, complained of much rheumatic pain in 
his hips and ſometimes in his loins ; and as I 
| ſuppoſed his conſtitution might be affected by 
the ſuppreſſion of a long-continued purulent 
diſcharge, and might attempt for its relief the 
formation of a new abſceſs, I inſerted two 
ſetons in the-integuments of the loins, with 
a view of preventing inflammation of the 
internal parts. | | 


They did not, however, relieve his pains ; 
he complained much of their inconvenience, 
and as he deſigned to go into the country, they 
were diſcontinued. I ſaw him about a year 
afterwards—no alteration had taken place in 
the thigh, nor no fixed pain had attacked the 
loins, but he was ſtill much teized with un- 
ſettled rheumatic pains. 


The preceding caſe was very unfavourable 
both from the patient's conſtitution and from 
the degree of the diſeaſe. Yet, by four times 


diſcharging the matter, which was not at- 


tended with much more pain than bleeding, 
| | it 
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it was reduced from a lumbar abſceſs, con- 
taining three pints, to a ſmall collection be- 
neath the faſcia of the thigh, containing four 
ounces, and without any evident communi- 
cation with the loins. Each time, inſtead 
of ſuffering inconvenience, he experienced 
relief; he had no fever, neither was he re- 
ſtrained from his uſual occupations, 


The final opening might have been ſooner 
made, but as this was the firſt caſe in which 
I had purſued this practice, I was uncertain 
of the event and irreſolutely protracted it for 
two months, hoping the amendment of his 
health. When it was opened no perceptible 
fever followed, and it ſhortly got well * the 
treatment which I have related. 


CASE: 


Iſaac Dean, thirty-ſeven years of age, had 
come from Hampſhire to London, to obtain 
advice for a Pſoas Abſceſs. He was admit- 
ted into the hoſpital under the care of the 
late Mr. Pitts. The account which be gave 
of himſelf was, that his buſineſs had ob- 
liged him-to be much on horſeback ; that he 

C 2 2 had 
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had formerly, when riding, bruiſed his left 
teſtis, which accident had occaſioned an in- 
curable diſeaſe of that gland ; he therefore 
had ſuffered its removal about two years ſince 
in ſome county hoſpital. Since that time he 
had frequently ſuffered much pain in his 
loins ; about eight months before his admiſ- 
ſion into the hoſpital he had caught cold: the 
pain in his loins then became more violent 
and conſtant, and much impeded the motions 
of his left thigh. About three months after 
this attack of ſevere pain, he perceived a 
tumour in the upper part of his thigh, which 
had gradually encreaſed until the time of his 
admiſſion into the hoſpital. Since the ap- 
pearance of the tumour, the pain in the loins 
had much abated. The matter now deſcend- 
ed about four inches beneath Poupart's liga- 
ment ; and it received a forcible impulſe when 
the man coughed. The : faſcia, containing 
the deſcended pus, was very prominent, and 
the ſkin covering it was more red than the | 
reſt of the integuments. 


The patient's health was not unfavourable; 


his pulſe was rather ſtrong, beating ſeventy- 
fix 
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ſix in a minute, his tongue rather pale, his 
hair and eyes dark. 312204 


de zd of Oktober, 1790, by Me. 

Pitt's defire I introduced a trochar into the 
lower part of the tumour, and gave diſcharge 
to twenty-four ounces of pus, moderately 
tenacious, and containing ſome flakes of firmer 
matter: I cautiouſly cloſed the orifice, as in 
the former caſe, applied a compreſs, and bound 
it moderately tight with a roller. | 


I could not in this caſe perceive any alte- 
ration in the man's health deſerving to be re- 
corded, except that the pulſe was a little 
e he eat and At as uſual, 


| 1 carefully took off the Ricking-plaiſter at 
the end of three days, and renewed a ſimilar 
dreſſing. On Thurſday, 13th of October, 
the abſceſs was now again prominent, and the 
puncture made by the trochar ſeemed- {lightly 
inflamed. As I concluded the diſtention of 
the faſcia cauſed this inflammation, and ſup- 
poſing that if the preſſure of the matter from 
beneath was ſuffered to continue, it might 
| 8 3 occaſion 


o 
= ” 
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occaſion it to ulcerate, I determined to pte- 


vent this effect by again evacuating the mat 
ter. This Paccompliſhed by paſſing a trochar 
into the lower part of the abſceſs, at ſome 
diſtance from the former opening; and by 
this means diſcharged between eight and nine 
ounces of pus, thinner and rather darker co- 
loured than the former, but not tinged with 
blood as in the preceding caſe. I now care- 
fully dreſſed both orifices, and _ —_ 
bandage. 


I cautiouſly removed the dreſſings, at the 
end of three days; the ſecond puncture had 
healed, and the firſt had loſt its diſpoſition to 
inflame. Aftet having dreſſed the punctured 
parts, and applied the bandage ; I defired him 
to moiſten it with aq. ſaturn. which Ithought 
by keeping the ſkin cool, would prevent its 
diſpoſition to inflame. The man ſuffered no 
alteration in his health from this ſecond eva- 
cuation. On the 25th, at the end of a fort- 


night, the tumour being again prominent, 
I introduced a lancet into the faſcia, and by the 


orifice thus made the troachar, and diſcharged 
fix coke of turbid ſerous fluid, and pur- 
3 ſued 
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ſued the ſame n _—_ 5 treat- 
3 Wb: 

_—_— e bad A lapſed the tu- 
tour was much leſs prominent than before, 
the ſkin. The punctures ſhewed a diſpoſition 
to inflame. I now deſired the man to cough, 
but could diſcover no impulſe of matter from 
the loins. This I had not before done, leaſt 
the exertion ſhould affect the punctures, which 
were not ſo firmly healed as in the former 
caſe. As the patient had not ſuffered much 
from diſcharge, as his health ſeemed fully ca- 
pable of ſuſtaining the effects ariſing from 
opening the abſceſs, as it was not probable 
that its dimenſions could ſuffer further dimi- 
nution by delay, on Friday, the 23d of No- 
vember, I opened the cavity by an inciſion of 
abont an inch in length, at the lower part, 
and immediately paſſed a ſeton through to 


the upper part, with a view to inſure the 
union of m_ faſcia. 


An uſual degree of inflammation of the 
faſcia and ſtiffneſs of the affected limb fol- 
C4 lowed, 
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lowed, but he ' complained: of no particular 

pain in his loins further than general ſtiff- 
neſs. The flight fever which accompanied 
ſeemed rather inflammatory than hectical, his 
pulſe became a little quicker and harder, and 
His tongue ſlightly furred. '- Theſe ſymptoms 
gradually abated, and at the | expiration of 
three weeks the faſcia appeared to have ad- 
hered firmly to the ſubjacent parts: a __ 
fore withdrew a ſeton. 


* 
8 4 — 7 3 
q E 


J di hack now ouch his health hi tokcrably — 
and being, as he thought, recovered from 
| What he conſidered as a dangerous complaint, 
and imagining that he was made weaker by 
ſtaying in the hoſpital, he went into the 
country, promiſing to inform me if any 
change happened; but I have not ſince heard 
of him. Two caſes of ſuch remarkable ſue- 
ceſs, eſtabliſhed, in my opinion, the excel- 
lence of this mode of treatment; my expecta- 
tions of future ſucceſs were ſanguine; and 
although they have not been completely ful- 
filled, yet every ſucceeding caſe has tended to 
_ demonſtrate the utility of the method. | 


»_ 


CASE. 
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70 inn VI 8 g + + 
ele Dates ca 8 E. DOUG) 
. ie 1701. A poor woman, eee 

years of age, had in the beginning of March, 
aſcvere; pain in her loins, which gradually 
abated on the appearance of a tumour on her 
back ; this continued to enlarge until her ad- 
miſſion into the hoſpital, which was in July. 
A ſmall tumour was alſo perceived beneath 
Poupart's ligament. f When the patient | 
coughed, matter was forcibly impelled into 
both ſwellings ; ſo that there was little doubt 
that there a lumbar abſceſs; the matter of 
which had made its way through the muſ- 
cles of the back and formed the principal tu- 
mour beneath ee, 1 


| * Joly 18. Me. Earle Par wo the 
abſceſs in the back with a lancet, carrying it 
for ſome diſtance obliquely, between the ſkin 
and the cyſt of the abſceſs ; ſo that the orifice 
of the integuments did not correſpond with 
the orifice of the cyſt: thus a kind of valve 
was made, which it was ſuppoſed would pre- 
vent the ingreſs of air into the abſceſs. Se- 
ven ounces of good pus was diſcharged, and 
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the pucture was attentively dreſſed. The 
following day the abſceſs appeared as large as 
before. This confirmed the opinion that it 
communicated with ſome internal collection. 
On Monday it was leſs diſtended; but on 
Tueſday, being very full, and fearing leaſt the 
preſſure of the contained matter ſhould cauſe 
an ulceration of the former orifice, I punc- 
tured the abſceſs as before, and diſcharged 
five ounces of thick pus.; ſuch as could not be 
ſuppoſed to have been formed in ſo ſhort a ſpace 
of time. She was not in the leaſt diſturbed 
in her health, and both orifices healed im- 
reer without en 


The following week, on Tueſhy the 2d 
of Auguſt, I again punctured the tumour and 

diſcharged between four and five ounces of 
pus. And again, on the ſucceeding Tueſday, 
I diſcharged in like manner three ounces of 
matter. On the Tueſday afterwards, as there 
did not appear any reaccumulation, I'made an 
inciſion into the tumour of about one inch in 
length. About two ounces of fluid ifſued 
from the inciſion ; the cavity of the abſceſs I 
found larger than I expected, but I could not 


perceive 
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perceive any aperture by which it communi- 
_ cated" with the loins. On Wedneſday the 
patient appeared well ; her tongue was moiſt, 
her pulſe a little more than ſeventy in a mi- 
nute, and had a common __ of fullneſs 
we of . 78715 a1 


Ae benen „s bes . G mass 
with reſpect to her pulſe and appearance; 
but ſhe was in very low ſpirits. She wept 
much, and ſaid her back was painful, but did 
not otherwiſe complain. On Friday, buſineſs 
prevented me from going to the hoſpital, ſo 
that I did not ſee her. The pain in her back 
and the depreſſion of her ſpirits had much 
encreaſed; her hands were cold, and her pulſe 
was much quickened: in this ſtate Mr. Har- 
vey ſaw her, and directed her wine and other 
cordials 3 but ſhe ſoon died. 


I opened the body, and it appeared, that 
the abſceſs had been originally formed on the 
poſterior ſurface of the pſoas muſcle. This 
had now contracted into a kind of tubular ca- 
vity, the diameter of which was about one- 
ſixth of an inch; and extended from nearly 


oppoſite 
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oppoſite to the laſt dorſal vertebra to beneath 
Poupart's ligament, at which place; the ab- 
ſceſs had preſented itſelf. From the upper 
part of this cavity a paſſage was ſeen on the 
inner edge of the quadratus lumborum muſcle, 
by which the matter had eſcaped. from the 
loins through the muſcles of the back, and 
had afterwards elevated the integuments, cauſ- 
ing the tumour formerly deſcribed. I could 
not obſerve any appearance of | inflammation 
on the inſide of this cavity; indeed, as only 
two days had intervened between the opening 
of the abſceſs and. the patient's death, the 
time ſeems inſufficient for the Keen 
of a diſeaſe of this nature. 


Almoſt every jews has met with caſes in 
which the nervous ſyſtem has been fo cir- 
cumſtanced, as to be incapable of ſuſtaining 
the ſhock of an operation, or of attempting 
to remedy a diſeaſe; and in ſuch caſes the 
patient has ſuddenly periſhed without any 
evident cauſe. In the preſent caſe there was 
nothing indicating a peculiarity of the ner- 
vous ſyſtem ; the pulſe was ſeventy, and in 
other reſpects equally natural: ſhe was ra- 

ther 
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ther a'weakly woman, but ſhe eat and dept 


as uſual; every thing ſucceeded till the final 


opening of the abſceſs : there was every rea- 
fon to ſuppoſe it was greatly reduced in fize, 
and diſſection confirmed the opinion. I know 
not that the event of this caſe could poflibly 
be foreſeen. One inference only can I draw 
from it, which is, that whenever any debility 
of conſtitution is perceived, one ought as long 


as poſſible to delay the final opening, or m__ | 


that debility be removed. 


CASE. 


February, 1791. James Leaver is in the 21ſt 
year is age, has light brown hair, blue 
eyes, dilated pupils, pale countenance, fre- 
quently fluſhed, and is apparently of an irri- 
table conſtitution. About nine months ago 
he was affected with a pain in his loins when 
he moved, which ſoon became very ſevere, 
even when he was at reſt, This pain was 
accompanied with fever. Four months af- 
terwards he perceived a ſmall ſwelling in the 
upper part of his right thigh, which has 
ſince gradually encreaſed, and has now de- 

ſcended 


FIR 


G. 
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ſcended nearly to the middle of the thigh : 
he remarked, that he never had the leaſt pain - 
in the part where the tumour was formed. 
After the appearance of this ſwelling, he no 
longer experienced the fame degree of unea- 
ſineſs in his loins ; and ſhortly after, he ac- 
_ quired the power of lifting up his right thigh, 
which he had for ſome time loſt. 

For four months previouſly to his admiſ- 
fion into the hoſpital, he had regularly pro- 
fuſe night ſweats, which began about twelve 
o'clock, but did not prevent his ſleeping ; 
when he awoke he found his cloaths very 
wet, and himſelf very chilly ; he had, how- 
ever, an appetite for his breakfaſt. 


On the 5th of February, Mr. Earle intro- 
duced a trochar into the moſt prominent part 
of the tumour : between two and three pints 
of healthy matter was evacuated, the wound 
was immediately cloſed, and lint and adheſive 
plaiſter were applied. The night ſucceeding 
the operation he ſlept little, but was free from 
perſpiration. On each ſucceeding night he 
flept as uſual, but had not in the leaſt degree 

thoſe 
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| thoſs frants which had been an ant 
2 of che matter. $21 


On the 8th of February, he faid he found 

himſelf no worſe for the operation, he was 
free from night ſweats and flept ſoundly. 
His appetite was perfectly good, his bowels 
unaffected, and his tongue moiſt and florid, 
His pulſe, before the operation, was ninety, 
and for fifteen days afterwards it varied be- 
tween that and a hundred. February 15th, 
ten days after the evacuation, his night ſweats 
returned, although in a leſs degree than for- 


merly. 


February 26th, three weeks after the 
firſt diſcharge, the tumour had now become 
nearly of its original fize ; the integuments 
were much diſtended; the part punctured by 
the trochar had for three days appeared in- 
flamed ; and on the tumour being now com- 
preſſed, - the cicatrix gave way, and the con- 
tained matter oozed from the orifice, The 
trochar was again introduced through the - 
former orifice, and eight ounces of browniſh 
matter diſcharged, The wound was care- 

| fully 
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fully dreſſed, in hopes that as the diſtention 
was taken off, it might cloſe. After the ſe- 
cond evacuation, the night ſweats were again 

2 diſcontinued; he ſaid, he was rather weaker, 
but no other alteration in his health was 2. 
ceived. 


On the 2d of March, while in the a& of 
coughing, the imperfectly healed wound made 
by the trochar, gave way. Very little pus 
was diſcharged, but as it was impoſſible to 
heal this ulcerated opening, and as the con- 
tinuity of the cyſt was now deſtroyed, the 
mode of treatment hitherto purſued was fruſ- 
trated. Much inflammation of the cyſt im- 
mediately took place, and the conſtitution be- 
came greatly affected. The next day, if the 
finger ſlightly compreſſed the abſceſs, it gave 
him great pain; but before the cavity of 
the abſceſs became expoſed, the part was per- 
fectly indolent. When preſſure was em- 
ployed, a fœtid, frothy matter iſſued from the 
ulcerated orifice. The cyſt, however, was 
emptied, and, except when preſſed, there 
was no diſcharge, Such were the appear- 
ances of the part. The general diſturbance 

| of 
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of the conſtitution was alſo very. great ; bis 
countenance exhibited ſtrong expreſſions of 
alarm ; if any one approached him he ſtarted, 
and when any one touched him he trembled. 

His pulſe beat from 1 30 to 140 in a minute 
for two days his bowels were diſordered— 
| however, the inflammation of the cyſt gra- 
dually abated, and in like manner the conſti- 
tutional derangement ſubſided. At the end 
of about eight days, he was much amended, 
and in about fix weeks the abſceſs appeared 


nearly well, and his conſtitution relieved from 
febrile indiſpoſition. | 


In this caſe it is clear, that the ſecond diſ- 
charge of matter was too long delayed, and 
to me it appears equally evident that the pa- 
tient derived much advantage from the mode 
of treatment which had been purſued; for 
by it the complaint was reduced from a large 
abſceſs, containing nearly three pints, to one 
which held leſs than eight ounces. Yet, 
even in this diminiſhed ſtate, great derange- 
ment of the conſtitution followed the expo- 
ſure of the cavity of the abſceſs : indeed, I 
have little doubt, if the abſceſs had been 

D _ ne 
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opened whilſt it retained its original dimen- 
fions, but that the patient would have fallen 
4 victim to the more extenſive inflammation, - 
and more. violent fever, which would then 
have taken place. | 


z CASE. 

Elizabeth Ridley, aged fifty-five, had for 
one year and a half before her admiſſion into 
the hoſpital, ſuffered much from bad health, 
ſhe then had a ſevere cough, accompanied 
with much fever. About ten months ago, 
ſhe had a very acute pain in her loins, which 
abated, in ſome degree, ten weeks after its 
firſt attack ; at that time ſhe obſerved a tu- 
mour in her groin, which had gradually en- 
creaſed in fize. The pain had been conti- 
nued, though at intervals it ſuffered conſider- 
able abatement : the veins on the fore part of 
the thigh had become varicous and the leg 
cexdematous. The tumour was of a circular 
form, about four inches in diameter .—It 
had much protruded the faſcia, and matter 
was violently impelled into it on coughing. 
She now complained of occaſional pain of 

ls N | her 
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her ſtomach, of failure of appetite, and a 
coſtive ſtate of her bowels ; her pulſe was 
flow and feeble, her tongue pale, and her 
health conſiderably beneath the natural ſtand- 


On the 8th of November, I punctured the 
lower part of the tumour with a lancet, car- 
rying it obliquely about half an inch between 
the ſkin and the faſcia, and diſcharged eleven 
ounces of good pus, but did not empty the 
abſceſs. The orifice of the ſkin and cyſt did 
not then correſpond, and on coughing there 
was ſtill perceived a conſiderable impulſe of 
matter from the cavity in the loins.—-I was 
unwilling to irritate the cyſt by the introduc- 
tion of any inſtrument to ſeparate the lips of 
the wound, therefore I cloſed the orifice with 
| ſticking plaiſter, and every thing remained 
quiet till the third day, when, by a fit of 
coughing, the orifice was burſt open and 
mattet oozed from beneath the plaiſter. If 
I ſuffered it to remain open, my original plan 
of treatment would be fruſtrated. I there- 
fare reſolved to let out the collected matter, 
leaſt diſtention of the faſcia and integuments 

D 2 | ſhould 
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'ſhould prevent the wound from healing. I 
again introduced the lancet through the ſame 
orifice, and wounded it fo as to make it bleed 
and gave a diſcharge to five ounces of pus; 
the abſceſs though, did not even now appear 
to be completely emptied. I preferred to in- 
troduce the lancet through the ſame orifice 
rather than make another opening, that this 
new injury might excite in the divided parts 
a new diſpoſition to unite, If I had not 
again made the ſeparated parts bleed, they 
probably would have united by granulations ; 
their ſurfaces would have been for ſome time 
kept ſeparate by a purulent ſecretion, and air 
would have been adwitted into the cavity of 
the abſceſs ; but the effuſed blood glued to- 
gether theſe edges, and thus obſtructed the 
aperture till its organization made the reunion 
_— 


The woman ſaffered no evident alteration 
in her health, but became much eaſier with 
reſpe& to her loins. The varicoſe veins and 
the oedema of the leg now no longer ap- 
peared. Theſe ſymptoms, doubtleſs, origi- 
| mo from the prefſure of her loins, occa - 

bloc?! fioned 
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ſioned by matter, of which it was oy evident, 
d R a TROP OE 


on is 18h, ah tumour was again pune- 
110 and eight ounces of fluid ' eyacuated. 
The matter before had been incompletely diſ- 
charged ; now I believe the tumour was en- 
tirely emptied. This laſt diſcharged matter 
was perfectly inodorous and the thigh unin- 
flamed. I made this aperture at the ſide of 
the tumour with the edges of the lancet held 
_ upwards and downwards, and not tranſverſely 
as the former openings had been made. This 
I did that the efforts employed in coughing 
might have leſs effect in impelling the matter 
| a the aden which ſoon healed. 


In the lowing week - the emp chit 
ſhe was reſtleſs and could not fleep, neither 
had ſhe her uſual degree of appetite ; her 
pulſe, however, was not quickened, nor did 
any other figns of conſtitutional indiſpoſition 
appear. No matter was now collected be- 
neath the faſcia, and after waiting another 
week without any apparent collection being 


* on the 25th of November I intro- 
D Hg duced 
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36 
duced a lancet through the faſcia of the thigh, 
with a deſign to admit the air into the cavity 
of the abſceſs that remained. I did not per- 
ceive any matter iſſue from the opening. As 
the integuments covering the faſcia were 
thickened and ſhewed ſome diſpoſition to 
inflame, I directed the aqua aceti lithargy- 
rita to be applied to them. On the fol- 
lowing day ſome matter flowed through 
the orifice. The patient ſuppoſed, if col- 
lected it might be a table ſpoonful ; nearly 
the ſame quantity continued to diſcharge for 
about a fortnight, and afterwards it gradually 
diminiſhed, and the wound healed. She was 
not affected by fever in conſequence of this 
laſt opening, and ſeemed to ſuffer very little 
inconvenience with reſpect to her health. 
She, however, complained much of pains 
reſembling thoſe of the rheumatiſm, which 
affected principally her hips, though ſome- 
times they attacked her loins ; for theſe pains 
ſhe was placed under the care of the phyſi- 
cian, and as her conſtitution was languid, ſhe 
was recommended to continue the medicines 
preſcribed for her as an out-patient, 


In 
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In this caſe one cireumſtance appeared to 
me curious ; after I had twice diſcharged the 
contents of the abſceſs, no further collection 
of matter took place. Vet not becauſe the 
cavity of the abſceſs was aboliſhed, but be- 
cauſe from ſome little indiſpoſition of the 
conſtitution the ſecretion into that cayity was 
for a time ſuſpended. This, however, was 


rather an adyantageous circumſtance, for as 


the cyſt was without repletion, the contrac- 
tion of the ſides was unoppoſed. | 


There were alſo three other anther in the 
hoſpital, from whom the matter had been 
abſceſs conſiderably diminiſhed ; yet when the 
abſceſſes were punctured a third time, the 
wounds either ulcerated, or did not unite; ſo 
that the complete reduction of the abſceſs was 
prevented. As I had not theſe caſes under 
my own management, and as the plan of 
treatment was not perfectly executed, I ſhall 
not engroſs the reader's time by the relation 
of circumſtances which do not, in-my opi- 
nion, contain any uſeful information. The 
account which I have given, compriſes my 
——_ experience in theſe complaints: in 


D 4 every 
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eyery new undertaking unexpected circum- 
ſtances will occur, which will often baffle and 
ſometimes defeat its intention, The diff 
culty of uniting the wounded parts has, in 
ſome caſes, fruſtrated the intended treat- 

ment. Particular attention is required to 
prevent the rupture or ulceration of the punc- 
tured parts. In one caſe the final opening 
ought to have been longer delayed: when 
theſe circumſtances ſhall be attended to in 
future, there is, I think, reaſon to believe 
that our . will be more complete. 


3 I hall wok . che es 
the lumbar abſceſs, not, however, deſiring 
to' be ſyſtematic, or to comprehend. every 
particular; but to notice principally thoſe 
circumſtances, which have a reference 'to the 
practice purſued in the foregoing caſes. The 
remarks which I deſign to offer will be ar- 
e under the lowing: heads ; 


1. I will deſeribe the appearances of theſe 
abſceſſes, as I have obſerved them in difſec- 
tion, with a view to eſtabliſh my opinion of 
their nature, | 

2dly, 
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adly. I will endeavour to explain the diffe- 
rence between theſe and plegmonoid a abſceſſes, 


| zaly. The treatment appropriated to theie 
different ſtages will be conſidered. The rea- 
ſon why theſe abſceſſes ſo rarely diſperſe, and 
ſo frequently enlarge to ſuch extenſive * 
menſions will be inveſtigatt. 


4thly. The cauſe of the local and conſti- 
tutional derangement which ſucceeds to the 
ordinary evacuation of the abſceſs will be en- 
quired into; and it will be attempted to be 
demonſtrated, that the lumbar abſceſs is dan- 
From only from its mp 8 


7 It will be ſhewn, Uh the propoſed 
mode of treatment reduces its dimenſions to 
a inconſiderable extent, and proportionably 
detracts from the hazard of the patient. 


And laſtly, the principal circumſtances 


2 to render the treatment ſucceſsful, | 


It has been, I tha too prevalent an idea, 
4 5 DP: that, 
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that the pſoas abſceſs frequently is connected 
with and often cauſes, a caries of the bodies 
of the vertebræ. This opinion requires exa- 
mination. I have formerly ſeen many bodies 
opened in which theſe abſceſſes havebeen found. 
I will deſcribe the appearances of their for- 
mation in the loins, and their progreſs to other 
parts of the body, from my on obſervation. 


The cellular ſubſtance, interpoſed between 
the peritoneum and the loins, is the common 
ſeat of theſe abſceſſes ; this ſubſtance is in 
greater quantity at the ſides, where it con- 
nects that membrane to the pſoas, and qua- 
dratus lumborum muſcles, than in the middle 
when it attaches it to the ſpine. Where this 
ſubſtance is moſt abundant there moſt fre- 
quently are abſceſſes formed ; and this pro- 
bably is the reaſon why we generally find theſe 
ſuppurations limited to either fide of the ver- 
tebræ, and ſeldom extending acroſs them. If 
matter was formed in the middle, oppoſite | 
to the bodies of the vertebræ, its gravity and 
the want of reſiſtance would determine its 
deſcent to either fide, As the peritoneum 


would readily ried to the protuſion of matter 
a col b 
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collected behind it; as the cellular ſubſtance 
connecting it to the vertebræ would bo eaſily 
ſeparated; ſo the preſſure which the collected 
pus would make againſt thoſe bones would be 
quite inſufficient for the production of diſeaſe. 
The matter of ſuch an abſceſs is alſo perfectly 
mild, and could not ſtimulate except by its 
mechanical properties. I therefore think it 
improbable that a caries of the bones ſhould 


be the conſequence of em ordinary lumbar 
guirels, 5 


Sometimes the abſceſs is formed in the 
cellular ſubſtance behind the pſoas muſcle, 
and then perhaps it moſt frequently makes a 
paſſage towards the integuments of the back. 


This happened in e I have 
related. 


But the moſt frequent ſituation of the ab- 
ſceſs is before or by the ſide of the pſoas 
muſcles, from whence the fluid collected 
ſometimes extends itſelf laterally, and making 
its way between the three ſtrata of abdominal 
muſcles preſents itſelf beneath the integuments 

| 2 rally 
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rally regarded as leſs dangerous; perhaps the 
complicated courſe which they purſue prevents 
the ready propagation of inflammation to the 
original cavity after they have henna dy or are 
opened. 7 | 


But the gravity of the matter, and the e 
ing ftate of the cellular ſubſtance generally de- 
termine it to deſcend with the pſoas muſcle 
beneath Poupart's ligament, in which fitua- 
tion it elevates the faſcia of the thigh. This 
is the moſt common progreſs and prevqatation | 


of the lumbar abſceſs, | 


| Some caſes are on _ where the matter 
has deſcended in the cavity of the pelvis, and 
through the upper part of the obturator fora- 
men, or through the great facro iſchiatic fo- 
ramen, or has protruded the integuments by 
the fide of the rectum. Such is the ori- 
ginal ſituation, and ſuch the various preſenta- 
tions of the matter of a lumbar abſceſs, which 
I believe very rarely cauſes any diſeaſe of the 
e bones. | | 


That pus may be collected in the l in 
Con- 
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conſequence of carious vertebræ, that it may 
accumulate, extend, and preſent itſelf like a 
lumbar obſceſs, is, I believe well known; 
but here the diſeaſe is complicated. - When 
ſuch an abſceſs burſts, the patient's life is in 
imminent danger; his conſtitution is now ob- 
liged to encounter all the irritation attending 
an inflammation of a very extenſive cyſt, and 
to ſupport a copious, and conſtant purulent diſ- 
charge, at a time when it has been enfeebled 
by a prior and very conſiderable diſeaſe. I 
have, however, ſeen patients eſcape the im- 
mediate hazard ariſing from the rupture of 
ſuch an abſceſs, I have ſeen them with open- 
ings in the thigh diſcharging matter, when 
the vertebræ have been carious, and the limbs 
in conſequence palſied. | 


To theſe caſes the practice which I have 
propoſed ſeems peculiarly. adapted... The ac 
cumulated matter would probably make a 
{ſpontaneous outlet, and the deſtruction of the 
patient would be the almoſt inevitable conſe- 
quence. But the temporary evacuation. of 
matter which I have recommended, obviates 
diſtention and prevents this effect. Whilſt 
the 
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bos unt of the — is employed in 3 
ing the cauſe which produced the matter; in 
detracting from the diſeaſe of the corpora ver- 
tebrarum by external derivation by iſſues made 
in the back, of the utility of which means 
we are aſſured by long continued experience · 


I believe I cannot give a more uſeful or in- 
telligible account of theſe diſeaſes than by 
tracing them through their various ſtages, and 
by remarking the ſymptoms, and treatment ap- 
propriate to each. Theſe complaints preſent 
us with a ſpecimen of languid chronic inflam- 

mation, terminating in an abſceſs. Some- 

times this is effected with little pain, and 
though the patients uſually coinplain much, 

during the continuance of the inflammation, 
yet their ſufferings are by.no means ſo ſevere, 
as thoſe, which attend on a phlegmon. Both 
the rapid and violent inflammation, which is 
called phlegmon, and this more languid and 
chronic inflammation may terminate in ſuppu- 
ration, and produce an abſceſs; but the cir- 
cumſtances of the ſurrounding parts are very 
different, and to theſe I wiſh for a ſhort time 


to direct the attention of the reader. | 
| In 
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10 phle emongpid tumours the violent inflam.. 
mation which cauſes ſuppuration in the center 
gradually abating in the circumference, occa- 
lions there, adheſion and thickening of the 
cellular ſubſtance ; ſo that there are two 
cauſes of the confinement of pus in a pleg- 
monoid afceſs, viz. condenſation of the ſur- 
rounding cellular ſubſtance, which is the con- 
ſequence of the preſſure of the collected mat- 
ter; and a thickened unnatural ſtate of that 
ſubſtance which the effect of the degree of 
inflammation, that it has endured. When, 
therefore, a phlegmonoid abſceſs is opened, 
although, as is well known, the fides will 
greatly approximate to each other, and the 
cavity will be much diminiſhed ; yet, the con- 
traction will be leſs complete on account of the 
diſcaſed ftate of the ſides of the abſceſs. But 
if the abſceſs be the conſequence of chronic 
inflammation, the ſurrounding partake very 
little of the diſeaſe ; theſe, therefore, are but 
little altered from their natural ſtate, and the 
collected pus is confined almoſt ſolely, by the 
condenſation of the ſurrounding ſubſtance into 
a cyſt. It therefore appears that the recom- 
mended practice is particularly adapted to theſe 

caſes ; 
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vaſes ; as when. the evacuation of the. matter 
diminiſhes the condenſing cauſe, the ſurround- 
ing cellular ſubſtance is likely, in ſome degree, 
to regain its original rarity and looſeneſs of tex · 
ture, and thus r to diminiſh the cavity 
of the abſceſs. 


In abſceſſes, formed in conſequence of acute 
inflaramation, as the ſurrounding parts partake 
of the affection, thoſe which - intervene be- 
tween the matter and the ſurface of the body, 
ſoon inflame and ulcerate, and thus the col- 
lected pus quickly obtains a ſpontaneous out- 
let. But in the chronic abſceſs the ſurround · 


ing parts have little diſpoſition to inflame, and 


the approach of matter to the ſurface is 
therefore much more tardy. When it deſcends, 
as uſual, beneath the faſcia of the thigh, there 
is an additional cauſe, why the ſkin is not readily 
affected; the matter confined beneath the re- 
fiſting faſcia cannot irritate it by its preflure, 


I will relate the caſe of a woman who was 
late in the hoſpital, as it well illuſtrates all the 
circumſtances of the formation and progreſs of 
theſe nnr abſceſſes. An accummulation 

of 
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er wle odtices of well-formed pus Hippetc. 
ed beneath the integuments covering the upper 
part of the pectoral muſcle ; it had elevated 
the ſkin, and had formed a globular kind of 
tumour. This ſuppuration had been attended 
with ſcarcely any pain, and the integuments, 
although diſtended, were indolent, and ap- 
peared perfectly healthy and natural. I punc- 
tured the abſceſs with a lancet conveyed ob- 
liquely between the integuments and the cyſt, 


aperture with fticking plaiſter : but on the re 


accumulation of matter it was no longer con- 
fined in a cyſt, but had diffuſed itſelf through 
the cellular ſubſtance leading to the axilla, 
in * inflammation was produced. I 
was, therefore, obliged to make a new orifice, 
al leave it open, that the ſecteted matter 
might have an outlet, and not extend diſeaſe, 
by thus pervading the cellular ſubſtance. 
The lumbar abſceſſes generally occur in 
unhealthy ſubjects, but they ſometimes are 
found in people who poſſeſs conſiderable 
ſtrength. Any thing which can induce in- 
flammation in the cellular ſubſtance may give 
— them. Their origin is often to be 
E 5 
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traced to accidental colds, to ſtrains, and to 
febrile diſeaſes inductive of inflammation, 
Doubtleſs the inflammation is ſometimes more 
acute, ſometimes more. languid, as the pro- 
ducing cauſe, and the conſtitution of the pa- 
tient determine. If matter be once formed 
its preſence produces an increaſe of diſeaſe, it 
preſſes on and. gently irritates the ſurrounding 
parts in a manner likely to perpetuate this 
chronic inflammation. In conſequence of 
ſuch irritation. more matter is depoſited ; and 
_the greater the accumulation of pus the TOE 
is the ſtimulus to the ſurrounding dach Fe ; 
. the diſeaſe is . | 


P f 


"% 


7 "Pain; in the Joins i {a the'conmon -attepdane 
on fever, and on weakneſs, when no inflam- 
mation is preſent. This circumſtance; per- 
haps, makes us too little attentive to. ſuch 
complaints, from our patients. An inflamma- 
tion may at a certain period have begun, it may 
now be checked, and many a lumbar abſceſs 
might probably be prevented by timely atten- 
tion. The means by which this purpoſe is 
to be. accompliſhed, either operate on the 
SS: or on the affected part. The 
| former 


2 
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former — eracyations from 
the circulating ſyſtem as the ſtrength of the 
patient will permit, and other means which 
it would be unneceſſary to mention ſince they 
are familiarly known, to every ſurgeon. Of 
local treatments, ſcarifications,. bliſters, and 
ſetons in the loins, promiſe * * de- 
riying inflammation to the ſurface. 

* Don e Mhluog at; * ar; 2 
e ee e to; bed and perfect n 
ſhould be enjoined. Whenever ana 


— be injured by motion... An impe- 
diment to the motions of the thigh does in 

ſome degree indicate the preſence of inflam- 
mation. in the loins, and a conſequent affection 
of the pſoas muſcle. This ſymptom often 


goes off when ſuppuration is formed, but fre- 
quently the inability to bend and to, turn the 
thigh outwards remains during the greater part 
of the continuance of the complaint. As 
motion is painful and muſt aggravate inflam- 
mation, quietude of the thigh is evidently 
very proper in every ſtage of this complaint. 
M. David in France, and Mr. Juſtamond. in 
en have particularly extolled its utility. 
| E 2 | Such 


. 
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Such are the uſual ſymptoms dee denote 
the formation of 'a lumbar abſcefs. 1 have 
already noticed the means by Which lege 
to aim at its diſperſton, and I have attermpted 
to ſnewy that the preſence of matter. id the 
cauſe of ra ae 0 

192316 510 10% 255} nenn 

hier apr aa; ele n e 
part of the ſurgeon could have prevented the 

formation of an abſceſs.” Let us fuppoſe chat 
the collected matter has deſcended” in tlie 

ligament, and now preſents itſelf beneath tlie 
faſcia of the thigh: The ſymptoms ' which 
covery of a fluctuation in the tumour ;—the 
abſence of pain inthe part, Which ſhews that 
the fluid was not formed therein the intel- 

Hgence that the patient affords of the Pain 

which he had previouſſy ſuffered in his Joins; 
—- the forcible im pulſe of matter from the 

loins into the tumour, which is ee ae 


nn the N 2 ding ae 


. V1 4% 


4. Before I proceed to relate thecvadu@whith 
I ſhould then purſue, I _ endeavour to in- 
2 | veſtigate 
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« 83 the cauſe; of that derangement of 
| conſtitution, Which ſucceeds-.to the ordinary 
made of evaruating the matter from a lumbar 

abſoeſs; for could this be determined, the 

moſt rational means of preventing it would 
be immediately indicated. - This, therefore, | 
is the firſt point which I ſhall endeavour to 

aſcertain. The fever, which is excited, ap- 
pears, to be ſuhſequent to the local inflamma- 
tion, and correſponds, in degree, to the diſ- 
caſe exiſting, in the part. It has been gene - 
rally obſerved, that where the abſceſs has 
ſpontaneouſly burſt, or has been opened with 

tunately but little topical inflammation was 
produced, the derangement of the kn, 

tion was al in n. 


Our feſt aol a be, _ 
cauſe we ought to attribute this local inflam- 
mation. Surgeons formerly were accuſtomed 

to aſcribe it almoſt entirely to the admitted 
air, which they ſuppoſed. to act by powerfully 
ſtimulating the cyſt of the abſceſs 17 and alſo 
by producing putrefaction of the contained 
Fes This putrifying matter was alſo. ſup- 

9171 E 3 poſed 
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poſed to act in a twofold manner; firſt, by 
irritating and aggravating the inflammation of 
the contiguous parts; ſecondly, by being ab- 
ſorbed and conveyed into the circulating veſ- 
ſels, where by its ſtimulus it occaſioned tho 
fever concomitant to the complaint. | 


Tbeſe, I | believe are the principal opinions 
that have been maintained: I wiſh now to 
enquire into their truth or fallacy. Firſt, 
then, is the admitted air capable of fo greatly 
ſtimulating the cyſt of an abſceſs? and here 

our enquiry becomes extended: the queſtion 
may be ſtated Does the air admitted into 
the different cavities of the body cauſe that 
. inflammation which enſues when they are laid 
open ? or ought we rather to attribute it to 
the irritation produced by the inflicted wound? 
Surgeons were formerly inclined. to impute 
very miſchievous effects to the entrance of 
air into cavities: they ſeem to have. imagined 
it poſſeſſed of very deleterious powers. This 
opinion appears ſtrange, ſince it is very little 
_ > ſtimulating to the animal fibre; and that it» 
does not particularly irritate the membranes 
of the body, common obſervation and expe; 
mental 
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| had enquiry 40 evident; Air is admit- 
ted into the cellular ſubſtance in Ephyſema, 
in which, however, it produces no inflam- 
mation. Mr. Aſhley Cooper permits me to 
mention the reſult of experiments 'which 
he made, in order to determine how far the 
air was ſtimulating.—He inflated theabdomen, 
thorax, and cellular- ſubſtance of dogs, and 
immediately cloſed the aperture through 
which the air was impelled; the wounds 
healed by the firſt intention, the air was ab- 
ſorbed from the cavities, but no . 
wes excited. * ö 


The circumſtances, however, are different 
when the opening is permanent ; a conſtant * 
renewal of air is permitted ; and the applica- 
tion of a matter ſo unuſual to theſe ſurfaces 
Jam inclined to believe does harm. When- 
ever the integrity of the cyſt is deſtroyed, 
though by ſpontaneous ulceration, or by 
means productive of the leaſt poffible irrita- 
tion, ſtil much inflammation frequently en- 
ſues; for where ulceration of the cyſt takes 
ETD little, if any, inflammatjon is percep- 
gt until the diſcharge of the pus hes hap- 

St vened 
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pened : and when a cauſtic has been applied 
to the tunica vaginalis teſtis, for the cure of tha 
hydrocele, though that membrane has fuffer- 
ed all that it can do from irritation, yet, the 
ſeverity of the ſymptoms is always greatly. 
aggravated when the ſloughy tunic has rup- 
tured. ' Whether the unſupported. and col - 
Apſed ſtate of the cyſt is. the cauſe exciting 
inflammation, whether this action is occa- | 
ſioned by the ſenſation. of imperfection in the 
part,. —or whether it is owing to the irritation 
of the admitted air, may be left as matter of 
opinion; I am only ſolicitous to ſtate, that an 
inflammation appears to me to take place, in- 
n of the local ſtimulas of the . 


The next opinion \ that 1 have to notice is, 
whether the admitted air may not do injury 
by inducing putrefaction of the pus? If the 
matter had only an incomplete diſcharge, it 
was confined in a ſtate of putrefaction, and 
thus applied to the ſurface of the abſceſs, it 
ſurely would be, in ſome degree, injurious; 
but as the outlet in general is ſufficient, and 
as the former matter is waſhed away by that 
which is newly ee this i is not likely. ta, 

be 
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to remark, that ſome confuſion appears to me 
to have ariſen from the word putrid being 
uſed occaſionally to ſignify both fœtid matter, 
and matter in a ſtate of putrefaction: but 

| putrefaction is owing to chemical decompoſi- | 
tion of the animal ſubſtance,” and matter thus | | 
circumſtanced cannot fail to irritate the anjy "= 
mal nee; 


— 
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On what the odour of newly ſecreted mat+ 
ter depends is not well known, nor does it 
follow of conſequence, that becauſe it is diſ- 
guſtful to our ſenſes, it is ſtimulating to the 
ſurface which ſecretes it. The fœtor, ſurely, 
denotes a deviation from its uſual properties; 
and, therefore, probably, it may be capable 
of irritating the ſurrounding veſſels.— But the 
degree of irration we are induced to believe 
is not great, from obſerving that ulcers con- 
tinue for a long time to diſcharge putrid pus, 
whilſt their ſurface appears little affected _ 
ws en of the n | 


1 10 * belt be Has where 
thers is little irritation conſequent” to the 


opening 
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opening of the abſceſs, in general, little fetor * 
of the diſcharge is perceived; ; it appears pro- 

hable, therefore, that the unnatural qualities 
of the ſecretion depend © on the local excite- ; 
ment ner the veſſels.” | 


The third point e is, whether 
the abſorbtion of this putrid matter produces 
hectic fever? Before this queſtion can be dif- 
cuſſed it ought to be ſtated, whether putrify- 
ing or fœtid matter be meant? We daily ſee 
inſtances of people having copious diſcharge 

of fœtid matter from ulcers, who do not 
ſuffer hectic fever. If matter which is inju- 
rious be abſorbed, the abſorbents are firſt 

ſtimulated, and inflame ; and when that mat- 
ter enters the circulating ſyſtem, it excites 
fever by its ſtimulating properties: but this is 
not hectical; it is more violent, more ap- 
proaching to the nature of inflammatory fever. 
Now, as there are no ſymptoms indicating 
inflamed lymphatics,—as the fever is of a 
different nature, —and as we have daily in- 
ſtances of large ſurfaces ſecreting putrid pus, 
without the production of fever ſimilar to 
that attendant on lumbar abſceſs, I conclude 
that 
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that the abſorption of matter is not, gene- 
rally, the cauſe of the fever which ſucceeds 
the ordinary evacuation of the lumbar abſceſs, 
To what origin, then, are we to impute this 
local and general irritation ? 
There are two cauſes which ſeem to induce 
the topical inflammation. 1ſt, An irritation | 
extended over the whole cyſt from the part 
wounded or ulcerated.— This is, generally, 
proportionate by the injury done to the cyſt : 
a knowledge of this circumſtance ſhews the 
great impropriety of much injuring the cyſt, 
by extenſive inciſion, or the application of 
cauſtic. 2dly, Great inflammation ſometimes 
occurs where the local irritation is not conſi- 
derable. The cauſe of this I have endea- 
voured to inveſtigate; and in our treatment 
of theſe complaints we ſhould endeavour to 
avoid thoſe circumſtances likely to induce it. 
There is alſo a third circumſtance very inju- 
rious to the health of the patient, which is, 
a copious and RY 2 29272 ſrom an 
extenſive cyſt. C 


/ 
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affection of the circulating ſyſtem with the 
local diſcharge. It is more violent during 
the firſt ſtage of local inflammation; and is 
continued, though moderately, from the 
exertion and debility attending the production 
and continuance of the diſcharge from * 
cnn of the abſceſs, 


The method which I have 3 appeary | 
to me well calculated to obviate all the inju+ 
rious conſequences ſubſequent to the evacua- 
tion of a lumbar abſceſs, The matter is by 
this method diſcharged; and, as the wound 
made in the cyſt immediately unites, inflam- 
mation is prevented: - neither does that in- 
flammation enſue, the cauſe of which, it is 
difficult to aſſign, but which: appears to me 
independent of the irritation of the wound 
inflicted in the cyſt. The general circulation 
alſo remains undiſturbed. It is natural to 
| ſuppoſe that the [ſecretion into the abſceſs 
would, in ſome degree, .increaſe the patient's: 
weakneſs ; yet, - ſcarcely any alteration is per- 
ceptible. When one of theſe abſceſſes held 
three pints of pus, the loſs of fluid from the 
pages was generally in the firſt fortnight 

twelve 
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. the ſrecnd, e ü 
and ſeven ounkbes; in each ſueceeding fort. 
night, about four ounces. In about ſix 
weeks, as no matter is impelled by the diſ- 
united faſcia when the patient coughs, I con- 
clude that the original abſcels of the loins is 
nearly aboliſhed, in conſequence of the diſ- 
poſition of its fides to contract, when they 
are not kept aſunder by collected fluids. And 
that no repletion of the abſoeſs is likely to 
Happen, evidently appears, for whatever ſe- 
cretion-is made into it, will, by its gravity, 
deſcend into the cavity left by the ſeparated 
faſcia of the thigh, Thus is the reduction 
of the abſceſs, to a very confiderable extent, 
accompliſhed, without irritation or debilitat- 
ing exertion of the vaſcular ſyſtem. Neither 
is the loſs of fluids which I have ſtated, to be 
compared to the profuſe quantity drained off 
from the - circulating ſyſtem, when imflam- 
mation is produced and ſecretion greatly in- 
creaſed, in conſequence of the abſceſs being 
immediately laid open. I alſo think it pro- 
bable that the violent inflammation which is 
thus induced, thickens the cyſt, leſſens its 


3 and prevents that ſpeedy contraction 
which 
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which I believe beppenewhen' its atem. 
is t by: the means I have nw. | 


A e * the dreadful ee 
e the ordinary mode of diſcharging 
the matter made ſurgeons delay, as much as 
poſſible, to open theſe abſceſſes. The quan · 
tity of pus was therefore ſuffered to encreaſe 
till it had very extenſively detached the faſcia, 
and until the dimenſions, of the cyſt in the 
Joins was much enlarged. - This practice / is 
evidently injurious; the longer the opening 
is delayed, the greater does the accumulation 
of matter become, and the more extenſive 
muſt be the containing cyſt, in proportion 
to its extent, ſo will be the ſucceeding in- 
flammation and diſcharge. I have little doubt 
but if every pſoas abſceſs had been opened on 
its firſt appearance fewer people would have 
died of this complaint. When ſuch an abſceſs 
firſt preſents, perhaps, it may contain eight 
ounces of pus; yet I have ſeen a caſe where 
the faſcia was tenſe and did not readily admit 
of protuſion; in which one-third of it was 
detached from the ſubjacent parts, and the 
ed contained forty ounces s of fluid before 


the 
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the tumour became ſo Proennent as to de- 
mand of the ſurgeon to give diſcharge to its 
contents. The ſkin will retain its natural 
appearance, becauſe it is not diſtended by the 
matter,. the faſcia ſuſtains all the preſſure, 
If the pus be not evacuated, the quantity col- 
lected beneath the faſcia muſt increaſe. The 
ſame obſervations apply to matter originally - 
formed beneath the faſcia, which muſt be 
diſcharged early, if we wiſh to prevent the in- 
creaſe of diſeaſe. The fears of exciting dan 
gerous fever has been the cauſe of delay; but 
by the method here recommended the matter 
may be diſcharged and the dimenſions of the 
cavity reduced without ſuch apprehenſions. 
After having two or three times punctured the 
faſcia and diſcharged the matter, no fear I 
think, in ordinary caſes, need be entertained 
of leaving a permanent opening in- the cyſt of 
the” abſceſs, and thus inducing that inflam- 
mation which is neceſſary for its final cloſure, 
I ſcarcely need obſerve, that where the tu- 
mour is ſmall, care is required in the intro- 
duction of a lancet beneath the faſcia, leaſt 
the large veſſels be Injured, doubtleſs the 
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opening ſhould be on 'the one fide, aden 
ee to theſe n n 


F. I now neee to ihe 
the manner in which I propoſe. to treat 
ordinary eaſes.—I at firſt tapped them with 
an hydrocele trochar; but I found on the 
rediſtention of the faſcia the preflure againſt 
the orifice induced it to inflame and al. 
cerate. Although this never happened but 
in one caſe, as I have related, yet, I was 
fearful of it in others. In that caſe, the 
ſecond diſcharge of matter was too long 
delayed, fo that the diſtention of the faſcia 


2 veryi conſiderable. 


11 prefer Achberg the pus by Asch 


a lancet through the integuments, then paſſ- 
ing it obliquely for a ſmall diſtance between 


the ſkin and faſcia, and then by depreſſing 
the point of the lancet to puncture the cyſt. 


When a trochar is introduced, the orifice 
of the cyſt is oppoſed to that of the inte- 
guments ; the opening through which the 

0 trochar 
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ttochat has paſſed is filled up by newly'formed 


vaſcular ſubſtance : when diſtention takes 


place, and this ſubſtance is preſſed upon, we 


know that it will more readily ulcerate than 
parts originally formed, and, therefore, there 
is danger of its giving way from preſſure 
but when the cyſt is punctured in the manner 
which I have deſctibed, the preſſure is exert- 


ed againſt the original cyſt, and TOO 


a ee We ubſizace. 


* * 
1 inis 


8. Tf the lancet be W 80 too "obliquely, 
the orifice in the integuments will not correſ- 


pond with that of the cyſt, and the discharge | 
of the pus will be difficult, particularly if 


there be mixed with it flakes of firmer mat - 
tet. Ain that caſe I think a flat trochar ſhould 


be introduced through the wound. The ca- 


nula ſhould be of a ſufficient ſiae to allow the 
paſſage bf © any flakes of firm ſubſtance which 
may be bontained in the matter; for the in- 
troduction of a probe through the canula, to 


remove ſach obſtructions, is obviouſly. inju- | 


rious; it may ſtimulate the cyſt, and. admit 
arr into thie cavity of the abſceſs.” The mat- 


arr": F | | ter, - 
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ter, if poſlible, ſhould. be drawn. off in an un- 
interrupted current; and the aperture, hould 
be immediately, and exactly, cloſed. It might 
be ſaid that the canula. could be introduced 
without the ſtilette; but this, perhaps, cap- 
not be effected without difficulty : every, de- 
gree of force ſhould be avoided, and the ut- 
molt attention paid, that the cyſt ſhould not 
be irritated. , I ſhould object much to thę in- 


troduction of probes or. directors through the 


orifice, in order to expedite the flow of the 
matter; if the opening made by the point 
of the lancet be too ſmall, I would rather 


| enlarge i it, than riſk, the production of inflam- 


mation of the cyſt by ſuch i irritation. 7 
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Bez indiſpenſible in the proſecution. of. this 


plan of conduct; for if the matter be but 
partially diſcharged, re · diſtention of the eyſt 
will ſoon happen, and ulceration of the punc- 


tured, part will be inevitable, if an outlet be 


not given to the accumulated fluid. I. have 
uſually, dreſſed the orifice made by the lancet 


with lint, whilſt its edges are brought, into 


cloſe 
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cloſe contact with Nicking plaiſter, as we 


commonly treat the wound made in venæ- 


ſections I think it better to make this inci. 
on im a longitudinal direction with regard to 
the thigh; for it appears leſs likely to be burſt 
gpen by the exertion of coughing. Much 


theſe punctures is requiſite, ad upon this cir- 


cumſtance depends the ſucceſs of this mode 
of treatment. 1 have generally poſtponed the 
ſecond diſcharge of pus for a fortnight; but 
if the cavity ſoon fills. again, and the newly-⸗ 
| healed punctures are irritated by the preſſure 
of the contained. fluid, there is an abſolute 
neceſſity for evacuating the contents of che 
Wer at an . ee 


The att a dennen! 


which l have purſued and recommended in theſo 


complaints appear to me ſtrikingly evident; 


yet, I do not expect that in all caſes our in- 
tentions can be accompliſhed. The exertion 


_ uſed in coughing will ſometimes impel the 
matter through the puncture, and prevent its 


immediate union; ſometimes inflammation of 
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the cyſt, and ulceration of theſe orifices, may 
happen. But if the original plan of treat- 
ment has been fruſtrated, the conduct 'which - 
has been purſued is, ſtill, the beſt poſſible to 
be pfractiſed: the matter has been 6vacuated 
by a ſmall wound, and with the leaſt poſſible 
degree of irritation to the cyſt of the abſceſs; 
conſequently, the ſucceeding inflammation and 
fever will probably be ſmall in proportion. 
Since the former part of this Eſſay was print- 
td; a caſe has occurred "which Lane the 
e of ett n 
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A man was dme into the bolßh with 

a large lumbar abſceſs. I punctured it ob- 
liquely with a lancet; but the matter not diſ- 
charging freely, I introduced a trochar through 
the orifice, and evacuated thirty ounces" of 
pus. In conſequence of violent exertion in 
coughing, ſome matter was the ſucceeding 
day impelled through the orifice; the punc- 
ture was again carefully drefſed, in hopes that 
it might ſtill heal, and for ſome days the 
2 event 
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event wWas doubtful ; but the man, in getting 
up, had twice diſplaced the plaiſter. On the 
fifth day, an inflammation of the integuments 
and induration and tenderneſs of the faſcia, 
were evident : the patient alſo complained of 
II , E Ne e e A. com- 
eee | 


The Ack objeR of Rieger was ought 0 
to leſſen as much as poſſible the irritation of 
the punctured parts, that the ſtimulus im- 
parted to the cyſt from that cauſe might be 
proportionably diminiſhed. I directed a poul- 
tice to be applied to the part, from which he 
obtained much abatement of pain: on the 
following day he did not complain, the tu- 
mour was, comparatively, little ſenſible, and 
ſoon after became'indolent. However; much 
irritation, both locally and generally, ſucceed- 
ed; the diſcharge was copious and fœtid; and 
the fever hectical, it prevented his ſleeping, 
and induced great debility. After about ten 
days, the ſeverity of the fever diminiſhed, and 
his ſtrength began to return. I forbear to de- : 
1 ah with a recital of every circum- 

llt 3 3 fame 
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ſtange it will be ſufficient to ſay, that the 

ſevere illneſs which he has endured, the x- 
treme debility occaſioned by the fever and diſ- 
charge, and the length of time to which his 


cure will probably be protracted, yet more 
forcibly impreſs my mind with the conviction 
of the advantages derived from this mode of 


treatment; by which the cure of ſuch an 


abſces has been accompliſhed in leſs time, 
and without emen, 


: truck y 264013 1 5 * 


I have thus taken the liberty of abwing: 
to the public my obſervations and ſentiments - 


reſpecting theſe abſceſſes : I have not inter- 
rupted the account by remarking in what they 


vary from the opinions of others; but I no-. 
beg leaye, briefly, to point out theſe dif- 


1. The prevailing opinion has been that 
che matter originated from a. diſtaſe of the 
ſpine. This is directly contrary to the infor- 
mation which I have derived from diſſectiun: 
and were the idea * it would ſurely be 

| 1 5 ſtrange, 
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ſttang f that in nine lucocedit Caſes, to which 


I was particularly attentive, there was not the 
ſealt reaſon to ſuppoſe that any fuch diſcaſe 


| exiſted. That diſeaſe of the vertebrz, when 


it exiſts, may irritate the adjacent cellular ſub- 
ſtance, and induce ſuppuration, is very proba- 


bie; and, therefore, it cannot be ſurpriſing 
2 to find the two diſeaſes concomi- 
Where there is the greateſt quantity of 


rac cellular ſubſtance theſe abſceſſes, which, 
perhaps, are more the product of conſtitu- 
tional indiſpoſition than local irritation, gene- 
rally form. Of this nature are the abſceſſes 
which take place in the cellular ſubſtance ſur- 
rounding the rectum, and which afterwards 
contract into fiſtulous tubes. Theſe caſes are, 
in my opinion, ſomewhat analogous ; yet, in 


3 latter no one ever ſuſpected a caries of the 


| aſjcent bones. 


& 


2. Perhaps, the idea which 1 have formed - 
of the nature of the cyſt of theſe abſceſſes 
may not accord with the general opinion. The 

caſe which I have related, and diffuſion of the 


pus after the evacuation of ſuch ai abſceſs, 
9 which 
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which is no uncommon occurrence, are the 
arguments on which my opinion is founded z 
and they appear to me ſufficient for its = 


port. e Fon ty tg beg KY er Both 9 
_ "The; 88 5 0 lit opening vg 

| chronic abſceſſes, though contrary to general 
| Practice, appears to me obviouſly proper. In 
phle gmonoid abſceſſes a ſpontaneous outlet to 
the collected matter is peedily afforded by the, 
extenſion of diſeaſe ; ; but in chronic ſuppura; 
tions this natural opening is very long pro- 
tracted, and the diſcaſe, in dee aug- 
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"Perhaps, this th of 3 cavities, 
by occaſionally evacuating their contents, may. 
be applied with advantage to other caſes in 
ſurgery. In the only caſe of chronic abſceſs 
in which I tried this practice, inflammation 
enſued in the ſurrounding cellular , ſubſtance, 
when the matter became, diffuſed : but I do 
not think i it is likely to happen | in other caſes, | A 


f th the deſign of this 88 N EXE to 
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nnn of an abſceſs, I think it 
will not be found applicable to colleQines.of 
matter beneath the faſcia. of the thigh; for 

the extent of the detached: faſcia cannot be 
much diminiſhed. I ſnould propoſe in ſuch 
caſes early qodifcharge! the collected matter, 
by means as little irritating as poſſible to the 
ſurrounding. parts: for the effect of much in- 
flammation is a profuſe diſcharge, which often 
greatly exhauſts the conſtitution. . Having thus 
avoided immediate inflammation, we ſhould 
next. endeavour to, procure, an union of the 
ſeparated: parts, and to effect ſuch a deſign I 
think, together with the uſe. of bandages, we 


are then vindicated in employing CR 
applications, 


I ſubmit to the reader Whether a 1 
treatment fimilar to that which. I have relat- 
ed may not be ſometimes proper in caſes of 
ſpina bifida. The reaſon of the accumulation 
of fluid in theſe diſeaſes beneath the Dura 
Mater is not very apparent; nor does the cauſe 
producing the ſecretion appear to be power: 
ful or conſtant; for the water collects very 
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ever been effuſed, and the child has grown 

up without experiencing any inconvenience. 
When once the collection has begun, the 
rauſe of its continuanee and increaſe is evi. 
dent; the collected fluid irritates and diſtends 
the membrane which ſecretes it, and thus 
augments the diſeaſe. I do not know that 
any attempts have been made to remedy theſe 
complaints; but I ſee no reaſon why we ſhould 
forego all endeavours. I think it very pro- 
bable that a gentle degree of preſſure made on 
the tumour from birth, or at its commence- 
ment, might produce the abſorption of any 
depoſited fluid, and thus prevent the diſten- 
tion of the unſupported Dura Mater. FU 


It has been an opinion, too — Ape 
ed and inculcated, that the imperſect forma- 
tion of a part ſo. eſſential to the animal, im- 
plies a deficiency of power in the conſtitution. 
This reaſoning appears to me fallacious. Want 
of vigour of conſtitution might cauſe debility 
in any part, but could not cauſe an error of 
formation. ' I have ſeen very healthy infants 
whe have been thus imperfectly formed, and 

- whoſe 
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whoſe. health has ſuſtained but little derange- - 
ment till the tumour has burſt, when they 
have periſhed from the inflammation of the 
Medulla opal which inevitably enſues. 


Surely, ſome attempt ought to be made to 
repreſs this collection of fluid: but even if it 


ſhould have begun, I would till think it 


right to endeavour to produce its diſperſion, 
by the application of gentle preſſure. If this 
ſhould have no effect, and ſhould the accu- 


mulation of fluid continue to increaſe, as the 
death of the patient would be inevitable on 


the ſpontaneous rupture, I think it would be 


vindicable to diſcharge the fluid by a puncture 


with a finely cutting inſtrument, and endea- 


vour to heal the wound immediately ; and 
ſhould this be accompliſhed, to attempt to 
repreſs a future collection, by bandage, or by 


thoſe topical applications which Jy beſt 


adapted to this purpoſe. 
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M.. Boyle hath ſhewn by per 
| that vegetables will grow, and will 
produce a woody vegetable ſubſtance when in 
contact only with air and water: now, as pure 
water is a compound of two airs, the ſolid 
fabric of vegetables muſt be a modification of 
the ſame particles of matter, which might 
er have exiſted in an oil ſtate.” 
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| "PO obſervations have made it appt pro- 
bable, that even animal matter may, under 
certain circumſtances, be formed oF fimilar 


in- 
© 


* 
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ingredients. The ſtationary life and __ 
of marine zoophites induce us to this opinion, 
their ſuſtenance appearing chiefly, if not en- 
tirely, to be derißed from the ſurrqunding air 
and water. At certain ſeaſons of the year, 
immenſe ſhoals of. fiſh tranſport themſelves 
from one part -of the ocean to another ; the 
foremoſt. wauld ſurely devour” all the food 
which they might accidentally meet with ; 
yet thoſe which follow do not ſeem to ſuffer 
from deficiency. However, it may be re- 
mavked' that animals of this nature de not 
need that conſtant renovation of ſubſtance 
which, thoſe, of warmer bloed requizes 1 
fall the long abſtinence they undergo;. witho 
adequate wy ee Hager . 
en the n. 


*. 3 in his Treatiſe ee 
ſays, that he has put this idea to the teſt. of ex- 


periment: he kept gold fiſh. for ſix months in 
. water, ng _ time ny grew. 


| Believing that, if this Sad of, the 
formation of animal matter could be proved 
| * 


Fax 1 
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to beo fact, it would: render our knowledge 
of its compoſition and analyſis clear and fim- 
ple; and foreſceing that ſome curious deduc- 
tions in chemiſtry would follow its eſtabliſh- 
ment, I ſought to aſcertain or refute the opi- 


nion by the following experiments. I Girl 


reſolved to repeat, in different ways, the ex- 
periments of Doctor Fordyce; yet I ſoon per- 
reader with, a general ſketch of What was done 
on. this plan, as it Were unneceſſary and im- 
proper to relate with accuracy nn. 
a a eee It n Ben 
i869 Gl; Sols 1 £109 mon v. 

11. loch as EXPERIMENT. S003 anna 

1 placed ſome frogs ſpawn in a W e88 
pan, with plenty of clear rivet water; and 
when the tadpoles had extricated themſolves 
from the viſcous matter of their ova, I re- 
moved them into diſtilled water; they were 
about two hundred in number. | 


At > Sigel HR 
a week, but e it was merely filtered: 
10 flil, ö the 


914 
4 14 


* 
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| * at che bottom of the veſſel; unleſs 
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the pan was placed in 4 garden and covered b 
with moderately fine linen; however, any 
covering, which did not | exclude whe airj 
the ovulæ of minute vegetables and animals 3 
cach week, when I filtered the water, I ſepa- 
rated from it abundance of dark. green veget 

able matter, and great numbers of animal- 
cules were left ſtruggling on the filter The 


2 


preſence of | theſe were not ſo defeative of the 


intention of the experiment, as at firſt ſight, 
might be imagined; for, excepting only the 
imperceptibly ſmall quantity of matter con- 
tained in the ova, theſe inſects and vegetables 
grew from pure air and water alone; ſo that 
admitting the tadpoles fed upon theſe, they 


and water. Many of the tadpoles died, and 
the others, I believe, fed on them: thoſe that 
died were however 1 from e 


eee nn 4 1:13. D3YoOra 
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I obſerved that th radpoles were not, as in 


* common, reſtleſsly ſeeking for food, but lay 
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diſturbed ;* yet, when the veſſel was A 
they ſwam with much vivacity. This expe- 
riment began on the 19th of April, and on 
the 21 of June I counted forty tadpoles, 
many of which were in a ſtate of transforma» 
tion, and four perfect frogs. Their number 
now quickly diminiſhed, for, after having un- 
dergone this transformation, they either died or 
eſcaped from the pan; had they died their 

remains would have been viſible, yet none 
were diſcovered. I did not ſuppoſe they 
could have climbed up three inches heighth of 

a glazed pan, yet this l en accom- 

_ 


'+ » EXPERIMENTS. 

The following year I took twelve 3 
which weighed ten ſcruples, and put them 
jar. I covered the jar with two layers of | 
paper, and pricked holes in the cover with a 9 
pin, to give admiſſion to air. I never filtered | 
this water, but ſuffered the leeches to remain 
in the ſame ſtate for three months. Much ve. 

ry matter had grown in the jar during 
G 5 . hat 


; was dinuniſhed. 
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that time. When I then them, 
eight only were living, but theſe weighed 
twelve ſcruples ; ſo that the weight of the 
leeches had encreaſed, although their number 


I al caught ſome ſmall tadpoles, which 
weighed two drams and one fcruple. I put them 
in a ſimilar bottle and covered them in the fame. 
manner as the leeches ; they lived, but did 
not-appear to grow ; at the end of a month 
three were found dead, and the remainder 
weighed one dram and one ſcruple. Theſe 
experiments were made in London. 


The impoſſibility of excluding the ovulæ 
of animals and vegetables from water, "muſt, 

I think, always make theſe kind of experi- 
ments indeciſive. The concluſion which Thave 
drawn in my own mind, from theſe and from 
future experiments, is, that the leſs perfect 
animalcules are capable, like vegetables, of 
converting mere air and water into their own 
nature, and that animals of a ſtill higher order 
N may derive occaſional ſuſtenance ſrom the ſame 
| | | materials; 
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materials ; yet, as nature probably deſigned 
them to be ſupported by already prepared ani- 
mal and vegetable matter, the ſuſtenance 
which' they derive from mere air and water is 
imperfect, and inadequate to their continued 
. 


The Apen which I made upon this plan 
were all executed during the ſummer ſeaſon, 
the prevention of vegetation was then impoſ- 
ſible; for, when I attempted to obviate this 
circumſtance by cloſing the bottle, even the 
leech, the moſt vivacious of theſe animalcules, 
quickly periſhed. In the winter, perhaps, 
vegetation might ceaſe ; but then, the torpid 
and little varying ſtate of the animal body 
would, I think, render the experiment inde- 
ciſive. 


It has been long well known, that vege- 
tables will grow when in contact only with pure 
water and air. I do not, however, knayy that 
their analyſis has been attended to. Mr. Boyle . 
indeed lays, that they yielded a ſpirit and a 
caput mortuum ; but the extent of chemical 
mou ; EY 
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knowledge in his time, did not enable him to 
inveſtigate this ſubject, as he would have 
wiſhed. I was deſirous to know if vegetables 
thus procured: would yield the fame: ſub- 
ſtances as are [afforded by the decompoſition 
of common vegetables; for if from theſe we 
can obtain vegetable alkali, lime, iron, and 
charcoal, it follows, that theſe ſubſtances are 
only varieties of arrangement of the ſame par- 
1 ticles of matter, which previouſly exiſted in the 
4 ſtate of air and water. To aſcertain this cir- 
cumſtance, I made the following experiments. 


EXPERIMENT. 


I ſtrewed the feeds of cabbages on thin 
clean flannel], ſpread on glazed earthen plates» 
and each day ſprinkled them with diſtilled 
water ; the ſeeds ſoon began to vegetate, and 
the young plants grew as ſpeedily and vigo- 

_ rouſly as uſual. After five weeks I mowed 
off the young plants from the ſeeds and roots. 

I took nearly two ounces of theſe young plants 
and reduced them to aſhes in a crucible ; they 
yielded eight grains of whitiſh aſhes ; this was 
a ſmaller proportion of fixed reſidue than what I 
wo 10 7 8 1 


8 
4 
b 
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obtained from common vegetables, for fix drams 
of common cabbage-leaf yielded when burned, 
five grains of aſhes. To the eight grains of 
aſhes half an ounce of diſtilled water was 


added, and gently heated; upon dippitig fome 


paper, tinged with the vegetable blue into 
this liquor, it inſtantly became of a bright 
green. The water being poured off, one 
dram of marine acid diluted was added, which 
produced a gradual long- continued efferveſ- 
cence; this being filtered was divided into 
two equal parts, to one portion the pruflicated 
alkali was added, and a very copious precipi- 
tate of pruſſian blue was produced; the other 
portion was ſuperſaturated with cauſtic ve- 
getable alkali, and a very plentiful floculent 
precipitate of lime was cauſed: ſtill ſome 


fixed reſidue remained, "which doubtleſs was f 
charcoal. 


To this ape it may be objected, that 
the vegetables derived the ſubſtances which 
were diſcovered on their analyſis, from their 
ſeeds, or from the flannel on which they 
grew. A quantity of ſeed equal to that which 

& 3: pro- 
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4 theſe plants, being burned in the 
lame fire, left too ſmall a quantity of aſhes 
for examination: neither is it likely that the 
flannel ſnould be decompoſed by the growth 
of vegetables: however, ſhould any experi- 
ment of this kind be in future attempted; I 
think it would be better to grow the vege- 
tables, if it be poſſible, on ſand, which had 
been previouſly well waſhed with marine acid, 
by which it would be Tho how nee 
admixtures. 4 


| EXPERIMENT. ||, 
I took fix very ſmall ſprigs of mint, which 
weighed thirty grains, and put them in phials 
filled with diſtilled water in a hot-houſe. Roots 
- ſhat from them in plenty, but the ſtem and 
leaves grew very ſcantily: it. was in the au- 
tumn when probably their power of vegetation 
was diminiſhed. When the roots had filled the 
bottles I removed them and burned them in a 
crucible and obtained eight grains of aſhes. 
Thirty grains of ſimilar ſprigs of mint had 
been previouſly conſumed, and had left too 
ſmall a ſeſidue to admit of examination. To 
the 
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the eight grains of aſhes thus obtained, ſome | 
- diſtilled water was added, and gently heated. 
This liquor inſtantly changed the vegetable 
blue to a deep green colour; thirty drops of 
matine acid, diluted with diſtilled water; was 
now added, which- being filtered, was di- 
vided into two equal portions :. one part being 
ſaturated with cauſtic vegetable alkali, a flo- . 
culent precipitate of lime was depoſited ; and 
the pruſſicated alkali, being added to the other, 
a conſiderable quantity of pruſſian blue was 
produced. Some aſhes ſtill remained undiſ- 
ſolved by the marine acid : theſe I conclude are 


This experiment is not liable to the ſame 
objections as the preceding one, here the ve- 
getable matter could only be produced from 
air and water, yet, when analyſed, it yielded 
the ſame products as other vegetables. It may 
be queſtioned if the marine acid which I uſed 
was pure, and the teſts which I employed were 
good ; it is therefore right to mention, that I 
mixed the ſame proportions of marine acid and 
l alkali as were uſed in the experi- 


G4 ment, 
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ment, mae n 


hibited; the appearance was very different to 
that copious blue precipitate which was thrown 
down from the acid which had ſtood in the 
vegetable aſhes. Neither was any precipitate 

cauſed when the marine acid was ns | 
rated by 45 Dao l 1019, bahbi 


* one Fate 105 readily mint arches 
in common water, and few people, I believe, 
will doubt, that this mint when analyſed; 
will yield vegetable alkali, lime, iron, and 
charcoal; yet, ſurely the water does not con- 
tain theſe ſubſtances in ſuch quantities as to 
impart them in a ready-formed ſtate to the ve- 
getable. Some authors have queſtioned whe- 
ther the alkali formally exiſts in vegetables, or 
whether it is produced by their decompoſition z 
to inveſtigate this ſubject I made the next re- 
lated een ee 


* took fix Aude of cabbage-leaf, and add» 

ed one ounce of ſtrong marine acid; after it 
' had ſtood two days I ſtrained off the acid and 
burned the remaining leaf, and obtained four 
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grains and a quarter of whitiſh aſhes. TV 
theſe three dratns of diſtilled water was added, 
the vegetable blue was not changed by this 
liquor; the water became, however, ſalt to 
the taſte, and, on evaporation, left about half 
a grain of ſaline chryſtals; twenty drops of 
marine acid diluted was added to the remain- 
ing aſhes, half of which being ſaturated with 
cauſtic vegetable alkali, an evident precipitate 
of lime followed: and ten drops of pruſſi- 
cated alkali being added to the remainder, 4 
deep blue was produced: ſtill ſome 

matter remained ed by the wort 


oli x quantities of ſtrong marine 1054 ni- 
trous acids were ſuffered to ſtand ſome days 
on freſh parſley, but they took up neither 
lime, iron, nor alkali ; ſome of the ſame parſ- 
ley reduced to aſhes by heat yielded abundance 
of theſe materials. There is ſurely nothing 
in the mild juices, and delicate texture of ve- 
getables, which could prote& theſe ſubſtances 
if already formed from the attraction of fuch 
potent menſtrua. If theſe ſubſtances are 
n * the decompoſition of vegetable 


matter, 
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matter, it is clear, that they are not elemen- 
tary or unchanging, but only varieties of ar- 
rangement and motion of the ſame atoms, 
which differently combined formed a vege- 
table, and which might previouſly have exilt- 
ed i in the ſtate of air, or water. T& 7 
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EXRIMENT. 


1 4 was defirous to know if an e would 
live and grow when fed only with vegetables, 
which had been produced from air and water. 
I cherefore procured two rabbits, ſix weeks 
old, the produce of the ſame mother, one 
weighed twenty- three ounces and a half; this 
I killed and analyſed: the other weighed 
twenty-three ounces, which I fed in the fol- 
lowing manner. Having obtained a large 
quantity of young cabbages and lettuces,which 
grew on flannel and were only ſprinkled with 
diſtilled water, in the manner before related ; 
I mowed off the tops and gave them for food 
to the rabbit. On the third day after he had fed 
on them, he appeared very ill; he breathed 
very quick, and his hair was ruffled ; he was 
alſo purged: fearing that he would die, I gave 
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him a few ſhelled oats, ſtill leaving a plate with 
theſe vegetables before him. Next day he 
appeared” much better and had eat both the 
oats and greens. For four ſucceeding days he 
eat a plateful of the freſh vegetables, and a 
ſmall quantity of oats, he appeared thin but 
was very lively: he only eat two ounces and a 
half of oats in the week, a quantity, I think, 
very inſufficient to ſupport him in the ſtate he 
appeared to be, had not the vegetables contri- 
buted to his nouriſhment. I was now ob- 
liged to go into the country for a few days, 
the rabbit was therefore fed for a week with 
common cabbage-leaf and parſley. After this 
I fed him for a fortnight in the former man- 
ner, allowing him ſcarcely any oats; he eat as 
much cabbage as grew upon fix plates each 
day; he was lively and ſtrong, and though he 
looked thin, yet he encreaſed two ounces in 
weight during this fortnight. Deficiency of 
vegetables obliged me to diſcontinue the ex- 
periment: I did not analyze the rabbit, as I 
had originally intended, becauſe I thought the 
experiment incomplete, and I deſigned to re- 
peat it more extenſively the following year. I 
7 did © 


did procure every thing for that purpoſe, but 
the garden where I attempted-to grow theſe 
vegetables was too near to the ſmoke of Lon- 
ons which een their b 
did Rr cc 
If the e which are thus produced 

contain the fame matter as common vege- 
tables, though in a leſs degree, there appears 
no reaſon why an animal ſhould not be ſup- 
ported by them. Let it he then remembered 
that ſuch an animal is nouriſhed, only by à mo- 
dification of air and water, from which his 
organs are capable of forming the mineral al- 
kali, phoſphorus, and every ſubſtance which 
formally exiſts in the animal body, I have 
no doubt but that an animal can be thus nou- 

riſhed ;: caution is, however, required in the 
experiment ; for it is probable the vegetables 
will at firſt diſagree with his ſtomach. Some 


' © other food ſhould then be allowed him, and 


if the quantity and analyſis of that food be 
eſtimated, the object of the experiment will 
not be defeated. If a young rabbit, living 
on theſe vegetables, encreaſ*s one pound in 
. and during the time of this growth 

cats 
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eats only one pound of oats; if the oats on 
analyfis will yield only a certain quantity of 
when analyſed, yields a larger proportion of 


and phoſphorus, than what is produced from 
this food, or than could have been obtained from 


that animal before the commencement of this 


experiment; it is then ſufficiently evident, that 
the animal body has a power of preparing theſe 
ſabſtances, or in forming an animal matter, 
which yields them on its decompoſition. 


Whoever alſo reflects on an animal being per- 


fectly ſupported by vegetables, and remembers 
that his circulating fluids contain abundance 
of mineral alkali; which the art of chemiſtry 
cannot extract from the vegetable; muſt per- 


ceive, that the animal powers are eng 


capable of forming this fubltance; 


| The a contained i” an egg, after in- 
cubation, has lime depoſited in its bones, has 
red particles and conſequently much iron in its 


blood, and probably a (proportionate: quantity 


of mineral alkali. I wiſhed to know if theſe 
"K. | ſubſtances 


lime, and iron, together with mineral alkali, 
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ſubſtances exiſted 'in ſimilar quantity, in the 
egg before incubation, and to diſcover this 
circumſtance made many experiments, the re- 
ſults of which were not exactly ſimilar. I 
_ ſhould needleſsly engroſs the time of the rea- 
der if I were to detail ſeparately the circum- 
ſtances of each experiment: it will be ſuffi- 
cient that I relate the general reſults. I ought 
in this place to mention, that the eggs, and 
chickens, on which theſe experiments were 
made, were all produced by the ſame hens. 
A chicken contained in the egg hell, after 
complete incubation, weighs in general fix 
drams leſs than the contents of the ſhell be- 
fore that proceſs. There is, therefore, more 
matter emitted, than imbibed, through wy 

ſhell during incubation. 


N 


1 reduced an equal number of chickens and 
eggs to aſhes, ſometimes in retorts, ſome- 
times in crucibles. On the aſhes I digeſted 
firſt ſome of diſtilled water and obtained the 
ſalt contained in them. In ſome experiments 
the quantity of ſalt found in the athes of 
chickens greatly exceeded that found in the 


2 ' aſhes 


®. 
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aſhes of the eggs; in others it ſtill exceed- 
ed, but in a leſs proportion, and in other ex- 
periments the quantities were equal. I next 
digeſted marine acid a little diluted on the 
aſhes, which took up the lime and iron con- 


That the precipitate was lime, | was proved 


by pouring on it diluted vitriolic acid, with 


which it often formed a ſtone like ſelenite. 


The average proportion of lime to a chicken 


was five grains; but the egg 3 in 7 
ral ſcarcely one grain. 


On adding to another portion of this ma- 


rine acid the pruſſicated alkali a copious blue 
precipitate enſued, and in quantity ſo nearly 


equal from the eggs, and from the chickens, 
that I could not decide which had the ſuperio- 


rity. After this I boiled vitriolic acid on the 
aſhes, expecting by this means to take up any 


lime which might be combined with phoſ- 
phoric acid. Upon faturating the vitriolic 
1 with vegetable alkali a cloud like preci- 
pitate 


' tained in them. I precipitated the lime by 
ſaturating. the acid with the vegetable alkali. 
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pitate 8 and, I think, generally in 
equal quantities, whether it was obtained from 
the egg or the chicken; but the precipitate 
was too ſmall in quantity to be weighed. T_ 
afterwards heated the remaining aſhes with 
charcoal. Vet {till there was a good deal of 
fixed reſidue, ſuch I believe has ever been 
found to remain after chemiſts have proſecuted 
to the utmoſt, the analyſis of animal matter. 


 Lalfo inveſtigated the difference of the ſub- 
ſtances found in the egg and chicken, by 
digeſting on them immediately ſtrong marine 
acid ; this would certainly take up whatever 
_ alkali, lime, or iron exiſted formally in thoſe 
bodies. Marine acid alſo combines with ve- 
getable and animal gluten. The precipitates 
obtained by ſaturating the acid were, therefore, 
not pure and might deceive. . I found, hows» 
ever, an exceſs of lime in the chicken, when 
thus examined, proportionate to that which. 
had appeared in the former experiments; and 
alſo a larger quantity of ſalt was obtained, but 
I could not decide which body poſſeſſed the 
ſuperior proportion of iron. After I had fil- 

1 tered ö 
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chickens, on which it had been digeſted, and 
waſhed the refidues with diſtilled water, I 
conſumed them in crucibles, and ſtill obtained 


from the aſhes which ya more lime; 
2 and ſalt. 


This dee proves to me, that the 
ſubſtances found in the aſhes of burned animal 
matter, do not all formally exiſt in the maſs be- 
fore its deſtruction ; but are only new combi- 
nations of the ſame ultimate particles; which 
under their former mode of arrangement made 
the animal ſubſtance, but which being driven 
aſunder by the repulſive power of fire, are left 


at liberty to form other - modifications of 
matter. 


| a however, right to menifon, that the 
ſame reſults did not always follow experiments 
ſimilarly conducted; for after having mace- 
rated ſome. lean beef in water, till it had loſt 
all its colour, I digeſted on it a large quantity 
of ſtrong marine and nitrous acids. I then 
waſhed and -conſumed the reſidue, but could 
| 1 — 
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not from its aſhes obtain an evident quantity 
of lime, iron, or ſalt, This circumſtance I 
account for by obſerving, that theſe acids fo. 
completely diſſolve the animal gluten, that 
the reſidue is no longer capable of producing 
ſuch compounds. Yet the truth of the pre- 
ceding obſervation remains eſtabliſhed ; for if 
the acids be ſaturated by an alkali, they will 
precipitate that matter which they had taken 
from the animal ſubſtance, and it will be 
found merely gluten, containing neither lime, 
iron, nor alkali, 


Sil it is evident, exiſts formally in the 
chicken in much greater quantities than in 
the yolk or white of an egg; and to me it 
appears that it is formed in the proceſs of ani- 
malization of the chick. Yet it may be con- 
tended, on the contrary, that it may be taken 
from the egg-ſhell. In anſwer to this, I can 
only ſay, that the inner ſurface of the ſheh 
appears ſmooth after incubation, and not as if 
any matter had been taken from it. I have 
allo taken the ſhells of eggs, when the tiine of 
| incubation was nearly expired, and compared 
them 
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them with ſhells before incubation, diſſolved 
their lime in marine acid, and aſterwards ob- 
tained an Ry weight of precipitate from 

n | | 2 


if the Ultime . of animal matter 
be the ſame, and if the various products obs 
_ tained from it, depend on the accidental com- 
bination of thoſe particles : it accounts for the 
want of uniformity which is obſerved in the 
quantity of the ſubſtances procured by its des 
compoſition, It alſo ſeems probable, | that 
theſe products will differ as the mode of de- 
ſtroying the original matter varies. It occurs 
red to me, that there-would be leſs fixed red 
fidue, when the particles were ſuddenly driven 
aſunder by the  repulfive power of fire, thin 
when they were gradually ſeparated by ſpon- 
taneous putrefaction: in which proceſs, they 
would for ſome time remain within 9 
ef each a 8 tion. ' 12922 


I EXPERIMENT. / g hed 1 

it 1 requiſite to bleed two bene 
who had ſuffered accidental injury, but 
H 2 2 0 who 
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who itothotirdſpeits-weed . I caught 


in a common crucible five ounces. of blood 
from one of them, and four ounces from the 
other; an equal quantity of blood from the 
ſame people was collected in another crucible. 
The blood contained in the one veſſel was imme 
diately decompoſed in a moderately ſtrong fire, 

and yielded five r and two grains of eee ä 


| The "_ crucible was cel 8 
and hung up in the corner of a chimney; 
where it was expoſed to the varying heat of 
the fire for four months. Whilſt it remained 
in this -fituation, - I added to it, four: different 
times, three ounces of diſtilled water; for had 
it been ſuffered to dry, the proceſs of - putre- 
faction would have ceaſed. At the expitation 
of four months I put the crucible in the fite, 
and expelled all the volatile matter from its 
contents ; the remaining aſhes weighed only 
ſeventy- eight grains. The aſhes which!I had ob- 
tained from the immediately decompoſed blood, 
I had put by in a paper, in a covered gallypot; 
the ſalts contained in them had deliqueſced. 
L now added diſtilled water to both parcels of 

aſhes 
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aſhes, and having thus diffelved the alt con- 
tained in them, I evaporated the water, and 
obtained from the firſt aſhes only fix grains of 
falt ; from the latter (the reſidue of the pu- 
trified blood) I procured fifteen grains. Strong 
marine acid was now digeſted on each parcel 
of aſhes, which being examined by faturation 
with' the vegetable alkali, arid by the addition 
of the prufficited alkali, it was found that 
thoſe aſhes left by 1 the putrefaction of blood, 
contained near forty grains of aerated lime; 
whilſt in the other reſidue, there was not 
half that quantity: the former aſhes alſo con- 
tained more than twiee the quantity of f iron, 
than was found” in | the latter, | 


e acid was now boiled on the aſhes, 
which took u p from each nearly an equal quan- 
tity of lime. The reſidue of the blood, which 
was immediately reduced to aſhes, weighed 
but a few grains, whilſt the remains of that 
which was ſuffered to putrify weighed thirty- 
five grains.” The aſhes were now mixed win 
charcoal and put into a ſtrong fire, in which 
Ws they loſt much of the weight ; being 


now 


— * 
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to combined as to be inſoluble in chemical 
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now again examined, it was found that they 


| contained nothing diſſoluble in ſtrong acids. 


In proſecuting the analyſis of animal matter, 
the nature of the remaining refractory aſhes 


naturally excite attention; it might be ſuſ- 


pected that they might contain lime and iron, 


menſtrua. This ſuppoſition is not probable» 
for when they are mixed with charcoal, they 


may be almoſt WY n . 
tire. 


RE experiments, 1 think, dex hun ve- 
getables and animals poſſeſs organs capable of 
aſſimilating to their own nature, the matter 
deſtined to their nutrition; that the animal 
powers can prepare ſalt, lime, and iron, which 
are found to exiſt formally in the body; how- 
ever, the greater part of an animal, or vege- 
table, is without. ſuch ſubſtances, yet, when 
deſtroyed by fire, its component parts do in 


general recombine, and thus produce theſe 


ſubſtances. Since then, animal matter is only 
a peculiar arrangement of common matter, 
why 


; 
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why may not the organs of imperfect animals : 


be capable as well as vegetables, of producing 
this arrangement? it ſeems probable that they 
are capable; but animals of more perfect or- 


ganization, who poſſeſs ſenſation, and were 


deſigned by nature to live on previouſly pre- 
pared animal and vegetable matter; they ap- 
pear leſs able to accompliſh ſuch converſion, 
and die ere it is effected, from the derange- 


ment of their ſenſitive organs. 


When the ſubſtances obtained by the analyſis 
of animal and vegetable matter are once form- 


ed, their particles mutually attract each other 


with ſuch force, that fire, or any artifice em- 
ployed by the chemiſt will not decompoſe 
them. Yet, though their compoſition cannot 
be ſhewn by analyſis, theſe a4 ee 1 | 
it by fyntheſls. 


I was — to „ undertake theſe experi- 


ments, becauſe it was neceſſary to give ſome, 


account of the nature of animal matter, in a 
courſe of anatomical lectures, previouſly to 
—_— its arrangement, in the ſtructure of 

the 
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the human body : and alſo, becauſe I had im- 
bibed the opinions'of the great philoſophers 
of this iſland, who, from reflection and rea- 
ſoning, were induced to believe, that the ul- 
timate particles of matter were the ſame; and 
that the various ſubſtarices, with which, this 
world preſents us, were only differences in the 
arrangement and motion of ſimilar particles. 
The teſtimony of experiment, appears to me 
to be now added to the truth of an opinion, 
formerly ſupported merely by the ſuggeſtions 
of reaſon. Whoever alſo reflects on the 
wonderful diviſibility of matter, will ſcarcely 
ſuppoſe any eſſential difference in its ultimate 


Theſe experiments, it is true, only extend 
to thoſe ſubſtances found in animals and ve- 
getables ; as the vegetable and mineral alkalies, 
phoſphorus, lime, iron, &c. but if lime and 
iron can be thus compoſed, "way may hd 
and gold? 


The reader will perceive that the train of | 
experiments, which I have related, are ſimilar 
0 
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to thoſe by: which Mr. Boyle ſupported the 


ſame opinion. But the extent of chemical 
knowledge, 1 in his time, did not enable him to 
examine the nature of the aſhes, left after the 


combuſtion of animal matter: he could there 


fore only ſuggeſt a probable opinion, he could 
not hes to the incredulous, convincing "_ | 


Ty 
> 


T much wiſh that theſe experiments were 
more diverſified and extended: I undertook 


them only for my own information, and hav- 


ing-proſecuted them fo far as to convince my- 
ſelf, I defiſted from further inveſtigation. An 
opportunity now preſenting, I offer them to 
the public notice ; becauſe, to me it appears, 
that the late advancement of chemiſtry, though 


it has given us great knowledge of the pro- | 


perties of every ſpecies of matter, yet has 
tended to contract our views; it has made us 
direct them to partiular objects, and ceaſe to 
contemplate this beautiful and extenſive proſ- 
pect of matter, and its combinations. The beſt 
chemiſts, M. Lavoiſier, M. Chaptall, and M. 
Fourcroi, either entirely avoid the conſidera- 
tion of the elements of matter, or if they do 


I ſpeak 
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ſpeak of them. thay; do not ſeem to advert 
to, or TP ain e r 


If the related. ce Mor" ſhould Wo con- 
ſidered inſufficient to prove theſe doctrines, I 
heartily hope it may excite others to further 
inveſtigation : ſo that, if the opinion be true, 
it may be perfectly aſcertained. For I know 
not any thought, which, on contemplation, 
can ſo delight the mind with admiration of 
the ſimplicity and power evident in the 
operations of the Creator, as the conſide - 
ration, that by different arrangement and 
motion of ſimilar atoms, he has produced 
that variety of ſubſtances which are found 
in the world, and which are ſo conducive 
to the wants and gratification of the crea- 
tures which inhabit it. 


LEA TAK 


Page 25, line 12, after there add was. 

Page 40, line laſt but one, for my read any. 
Page 47, line 20, after ſurrounding add parts. 
Page 48, laſt line but three, for late read lately. 
Page 56, line 15, for ſtimulas read ſlimulus. 
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ON THE 


NATURE | OF THE MATTER PERSPIRED 
AND ABSORBED FROM THE SKIN. 


Desros Prieſtley after having well 
explained the effects, reciprocally pro- 
duced on the air and the blood, by the pro- 


| ceſs of reſpiration; proceeds to inveſtigate 


thoſe alterations of the atmoſphere, which, 
animal perſpiration cauſes. He however 
only lightly purſued this ſubject, nor is it a 
wonder, that he failed to diſcover that infor- 
mation, which he did not attentively ſeek. 
He has aſſerted that animal perſpiration does 
not injure the purity of the air, in the man- 
ain 
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ner effected by the proceſs of reſpiration. 
But the experiments here related, clearly con- 
tradict this. aſſertion, and eſtabliſh a ſimi- 
larity in the nature of the matter exhaled 
from the lungs, and the ſkin of the human 
body. 


Dr. Ingenhouze obſerved, that air, was 


r 


perſpired from the bodies of animals, as well 
as of vegetables, but as this was not the im- 
mediate object of his enquiry, he did not very 
attentively examine its nature. He ſays, it 
* ſeemed to be partly fixed air, as it was 
ſomewhat abſorbed by water; and the re- 
mainder was far from being good reſpirable 
Ar. | 


Mr. Cruikſhank entertained the opinion, 
that the matter of perſpiration, and that ex- 
pelled from the lungs in breathing, were 
ſimilar in their qualities. In his experiments, 


WY 89 he collected the aqueous exhalation from the 


{kin, but only ſlightly examined the aeriform 
matter : he agitated lime water in the air 


with which his hand had been ſurrounded, 


when 
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when the precipitation of the lime ſhewed 
the exiſtence of fixed air; he has alſo obſerv- 
ed that à candle burned dimly in this air. 
Such I believe was the extent of the inform- 
ation, which "me OP G de on N | 
ſubjedt. Nor basis N | 
Been met Beis rivers sche 

il the A of 1791 1 had made many 
experiments to aſcertain the nature of the 
matter, perſpired and abſorbed from the ſkin: 
but the winters cold obliged me to deſiſt, 
before I had compleated my deſign. In the 
ſpring of 1792, the Reviewers announced to 
the public, that M. Lavoiſier and M. Seguin 
had delivered a paper on this ſubject, to the 
royal Academy of Sciences at Paris. Much 
time may elapſe before the contents of that 
paper will be made public, and even then, it 


Pe 55 * 
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may not meet with common peruſal in this 


country, —As I know not the nature or ex- 
tent of theſe experiments, and as thoſe which 
I have made, appear to me ſatisfactory, and 
meriting attention; I have therefore reſolved 
to ſabmit them to public notice. 


KS: 7 s It 
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It never appeared to me very difficult, to 
aſcertain with tolerable preciſion, the natute 
of the matter, which the ſkin emits or im- 
bibes. If the hand be introduced into an 
inverted jar filled with quickſilver; the mat- 
ter detached from it will aſcend to the top of 
the mercury, and remain unaltered a ſubject 
of chemical examination. A trough contain- 
in; a ſufficient quantity of quickſilver to 
allow ſuch introduction, was all that ſeemed 
requiſite; this I procured, and proſecuted the 
experiments in the manner, which I ſhall re- 
late: but it will be previouſly neceſſary, briefly 
to deſcribe the veſſels, and other apparatus, 
which were employed. 


The jars which I filled, and inverted in the 
quickſilver, were made of glaſs, they were 
nearly of a cylindrical form, and of ſufficient 
dimenſions, to contain my hand, and wriſt. 
I contrived to fix them in the quickſilver, 
inclined in ſuch a manner, as to admit the 
introduction of my hand: this was done by 
confining them in an hollow cylinder of cop- 
per, which was faſtened to the ſide of the 

8 trough. 


# 
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n I meaſured the ſarface 'of my hand, 
and wriſt, as accurately as I-could with paper, 
and computed; their extent to be ſeventy * 
ſquare inches. Theſe experiments will pro- 
bably afford but an imperfect eſtimate of the 
quantity of the matter of perſpiration ; for 
the propenſity of the hand to riſe in quick- 
ſilver, occaſioned a conſiderable preſſure of 
the wriſt againſt the edge of the bottle, which 
often impeded the circulation, and benumbed 
the ſenſibility of the hand, and probably in- 
terupted the functions of the ſkin. The 
coldneſs and weight of the quickfilver would 
alſo * to ne „ 


It is right to mention, chan more experi- 


ments were performed than are related: 1 
ſelected thoſe, the events of which, were moſt 


common, and which appeared to have been 
made with moſt accuracy. 


| Experiment A. Thermometer about 600. 


I filleda glaſs jar with quickſilver, which 
being inverted, and confined in the way I have 
K 3 de- 
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deſctibed: T held my hand den minutes in the 
trough, beneath the futface of the quickfilver, 
and frequently moved it in that ſituation, in 
order to detach any atmoſpheric air which 
might accidentally adhere to it, and afterwards 
introduced it into the inverted jar. The 
quickſilver ſoon acquired a degree of warmth, 
which rendered it not unpleaſant ; minute air 
bubbles aſcended to the top of the quickfilver, 
more ſpeedily in the beginning of the experi- 
ment, more tardily towards the concluſion. 
After an hour had elapfed, I withdrew' my 
hand; the bubble of air which now appeared 
on the top of the quickſilver, was, I ſuppoſe 
in bulk, equal to one ſcruple of water. In 
ſixteen hours I collected an half ounce mea- 
ſure of air, which makes fifteen grains the 
averaged product of an hour. No kind of 
moiſture appeared on the ſarface of the quick- 
ſilver, ſome ſucking paper was put up, which 
was withdrawn unmoiſtened. My hand was 
always damp when taken out of the quickſil- 
ver: whatever aqueous perſpiration was pro- 
duced, adhered to its ſurface, whilſt the 
acriform, from its Ane aſcended to the top 
of 
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of the mercury. To the air, which I had thus 
collected. I threw up lime water, when about 
two thirds of it were rapidly abſorbed: to the 
remainder I added a bubble of nitrous gas, but 
could diſcern neither any red fume nor dimi- 
nution of quantity. I repeated this experi- 
ment fix times, with ſimiliar, tho' not uniform 
events. I believe it will be found that the air 
perſpired, conſiſts of carbonic gas, or fixed 
air, a little more than two thirds—of nitro- 
genous or phlogiſticated gas, a little leſs than 
one third. In one experiment, the nitrogene 
made only a fourth part of the air collected, 
and in another I thought it exceeded its uſual 
proportion of one third. 


I believe it will not be doubted, that the 
air which remains after the ſeparation of the 
carbonic gas, is entirely nitrogenous. It would 
be very ſtrange, ſhould atmoſpherical air, which 
is a compound, be perſpired. If nitrogene 
be ſuperabundant, and injurious to the body, 
and therefore thrown out from its ſurface ; it is 
not probable, that oxygene which is ſalutary, 
and requiſite to the animal, ſhould in the ſame 

| K 4 manner 
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manner be diſſipated. On the repetition of 
theſe experiments, much variety in the quan- 
tity of air perſpired, was remarked. At one 
time the quantity collected in nine hours, oc- 
cupied the ſpace of only thirty- two grains of 
diſtilled water: at another time, in three hours, 
nenn 


As ans that perſpiration was he 
ſtructed by the weight of the quickſilver, and 
alſo by the preſſure of the hand, againſt the 
edge of the bottle; I thought this proceſs 
would go on more naturally, beneath water : 

TI ſuppoſed if I made an allowance of two- 
thirds for the quantity of carbonic gas abſorb- 
ed by the water, I ſhould thus be able more 
nearly to compute the uſual quantity of air 
emitted from a certain extent of the ſkin. In 
this conjecture, * event proved that I was 
miſtaken, | 


Experiment B. Thermometer 6c®. 


Having filled, and. inverted a jar in water, 
'T held my hand and forearm for ten minutes 
beneath 
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beneath the ſurface of the water, frequently 

moving it, to detach any adhering air, and 

then introduced it into the inverted jar. The 
ſurface of the ſkin, from whence air could 
ariſe into the bottle, was as nearly as I could 
compute, one hundred and twelve ſquare 
inches. My arm ſoon exhibited a curious 
appearance ; it was magnified by the convex- 
ity of the glaſs, and every pore ſeemed cover- 
ed by a little ſpherule of air, which on agi- 
tating the water was detached, and quickly 
aſcended to the top. After an hour had 
_ elapſed, a bubble of air was collected, which 
as nearly as I could gueſs equalled in bulk 
half a dram of water. In the proſecution of 
this experiment great variations in the quan- 
tity of perſpiration were remarked. I once 
held my hand an hour in the water without 
any apparent addition being made to the 
quantity of air collected. When I had thus, 
in nine hours obtained about three drams of 
air, I diſcontinued the experiment. The air 
remained unattended to, nearly a week, when 
the quantity was diminiſhed to about one dram 
and 
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and a half, which being examined by nitrous 
gas, was found to be entirely nitrogenous. 


I repeated this experiment, and each day 
changed the water in the trough, when a 
much greater quantity of air was collected. 
I procured, on an average half a dram each 
day, which was entirely nitrogenous. I at- 
tempted a ſimilar experiment, in mode- 
rately warm water, but procured ſcarcely any 
air; the ſmall quantity which was collected, 
was quickly abſorbed by the water. | 


T heated myſelf by exerciſe, till the aque- 
ons perſpiration was moderately copious, N 
at that time leſs air was procured. 


N The concluſions which I have drawn in 
my own mind, from theſe and other experi- 
ments are, 1ſt, That the remainder of the per- 
ſpired air, after the ſeparation of the carbonic 
gas, 1s nitrogene. 2dly, That the quantity 
cannot be well eſtimated, becauſe the water 

abſorbs ſome portion of it. Water deprived of 
its air by boiling, evidently did fo in one expe- 

riment, 


7 
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riment, and whenever the water remained un- 
changed leſs air was produced. I think it 
probable that the ſkin abſorbs the air diſſolved 
in the water, and thus the diſpoſition of the wa- 
ter to imbibe air is augmented. 3dly, I have | 
obſerved that, when by exerciſe, aqueous per- 
ſpiration was increaſed, leſs air was then pro- 
duced ; if the ſame veſſels ſecrete both theſe 
fluids, this obſervation would naturally be ex- 
peed. When the circulation is moderately 
carried on, inſenſible or aeriform perſpiration 

is chiefly continued ; but when the determina- 
tion of blood to the ſurface is rapid and po- 
werful, water is poured forth from the ex- 
halents, and the perſpiration becomes ſenſible. 


The related experiments clearly prove the 
quality of the matter exhaled from the ſein, but | 


they do not well ſhow the quantity ; it was 

neceſſary to proſecute them further, and I could 
only depend on the reſult of thoſe, which 
were conducted beneath quickſilver. I could 

however prevent the ſurface of my hand ſuſ- 

_ taining the preſſure of the quickſilver, by fill- 
ing the jar into which it was introduced, with 
air, 
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air. The examination of this air would in- 
form me, not only of what was added to it, but 

alſo of what was taken from it by the ſkin, 
' in the ſame ſpace of time. I therefore expoſ- 
ed my hand in ſucceſſion to different kinds 


of air, beginning with that of the atmoſphere. 
It is right to remark, that theſe experiments 
do not admit of great accuracy. I eſtimated 
the relative quantity of airs, found on exami- 


nation, by marking on the bottle, the eleva- 


tion and deſcent of the quickſilver, and after- 
wards filled the glaſs with water to theſe 
marks, which being weighed, afforded me the 


information that I wanted. 
Experiment C. Thermometer between 59* and 60). 


I filled and inverted a jar in quickſilver, 
and threw up into it, one meaſure of atmo- 
ſpheric air, which could contain ſeven ounces 
of water. The quickſilver was depreſſed 
two inches and a half from the top of the jar. 
After moving my hand ten minutes beneath 
the ſurface of the quickſilver, to detach any 
common air which might adhere to it, I put 

28. 
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it up into the air in the jar, and there retain- 
ed it for the ſpace of an hour. Before Iwith- 
drew my hand, I depreſſed it beneath the ſur- 
face of the quickſilver, ſtill keeping it within 
the glaſs, and agitated it in this ſituation, for 
ten minutes; this was done that I might not 
remove any of the air, which was the ſubject 
of the experiment. The ſame conduct was 
purſued in all the ſubſequent experiments. 
After five hours expoſure of the hand to this 
air, the quantity in the glaſs was diminiſhed 
about half an ounce. It might have been 
xpected that the perſpiration would have in- 


creaſed the bulk of the air, but in this expe- 


riment, the abſorption ſeemed to ſurpaſs in 
om the ſecretion. 


I now threw. up into the jar, lime water, 
by which nearly an ounce of air was rapidly 
_ abſorbed, and the lime was precipitated ; the 


remaining air being examined by the addition 


of nitrous gas, was found to contain nearly 
one-ſixth leſs of orygenous gas, than it did oy 
fore the A e i | 


In 


| 
| 
| 


Oy 
* 


In another ſimilar experiment, after the 
hand had continued nine hours in the air, I 
foung more than one ounce meaſure of car- 
bonic gas had been produced, and the remain- 
ing air being examined in the eudiometer, 
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contained one- fourth leſs of hang: on 


before the ann 
Fo 
7 he at of corhimic gas 3 in 
theſe experiments, much exceeds that, exhaled 
from the hand when ſurrounded: by quickfil- 
ver; in that ſituation, I thought half a dram 
in an hour, a copious product; but in air more 


than twice that quantity was conſtantly ob- 
tained. 7159] 2411 


The whole of my hand was not in theſe 
experiments ſurrounded by air; ſome part of 


it was * preſſed upon by the ne. 


It might be enquired, does the oxygenous 
gas of the atmoſphere contribute to the for- 


mation of the carbonic gas? Both reaſon 


and SN reply that it does not, for if 
oxygenous 
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oxypenous gas combined with carbone on 
the ſurface of the ſkin, much heat ſhould be 
produced at t the time of their ion; 
but this 2 of heat is not found to 
N | 


gat gas is =] 


| perſpired from the veſſels, for into whatever 
air the hand be immerſed, the quantity of 
carbonic gas given out, will be nearly the 
ſame. This is the firſt point which I wiſh 
by experiment to eſtabliſh. 


| | Experiment D. Thermometar between 60 and i. 


Having filled and inverted a jar in quick- 
ſilver, I put up into it a ſeven ounce meaſure 
of nitrogenous gas. I purſued the plan re- 
lated in the former experiment, to avoid add- 
ing to, or abſtracting from, this air. After 
two hours expoſure of the hand, I thought 
the bulk of the air had increaſed, but after 
five hours had clapſed, I could perceive no 
difference in the quantity. On throwing up 

. lime water, a rapid and conſiderable diminu- 
4 ; tion 
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tion of air followed; rather more than an ounce 
of carbonic gas was produced, when no oxy- 
gene yas preſent. The increaſe of the quan- 
tity of carbonic gas is accounted for, by the 
heat of the atmoſphere being greater, which 
diſpoſed the ſkin to more copious perſpiration. 
Nitrous gas had no effect on the remaining 
air. 


I made ſimilar experiments with the hydro- 
genous and nitrous gaſes; in theſe an equal 
quantity of carbonic gas was produced, and 
when the hand was ſurrounded by oxygene, 
the quantity of carbonic gas was not greater. 


The reader will perceive that in all theſe 
experiments much abſorption had taken place, 
the quantity of air contained in the jar was 
ſcarcely perceptibly increaſed in any expe- 
riment, and when atmoſpherical air or oxy- 
genous gas was employed, it was generally 
much diminiſhed. I forbear however parti- 
cularly to remark on this circumſtance, as I 
think the quantity abſorbed will be much 
better determined by other experiments. 
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The whale-of the bink dens ss in cont 
with the encloſed air, and though I endea- 
voured to prevent it, ſome addition or ab- 
ſtraction, might be made e ee 
o ee of: my . | 
11 2 od 0 Ye | 
0 add atihed ee ER effect the 
action of; the hand, * OE: on car- 
bonic gas. ide bar 20. 
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11 23; Engerinen k. me ee. 
eee 200 e f ; 
Into a. glaſs jar filled with, 8 7 ende i in 
beer 1 introduced ſix ounces of carbo- 
nic gas, and expoſed my handto it, for the ſpace 
of nine hours, in the manner, and with the 
precautions, before related. In that time, the 
air was reduced in quantity, to leſs than three 
ounces. A portion of the carbonic gas was 
examined, by the addition of lime water, be- 
fore the experiment, when it was almoſt 
| wholly abſorbed; an unexaminable bubble 
only remained. When the remaining gas 
- was examined by lime water, after the expe- 
riment, a conſiderable quantity of nitrogene, 
65 | L which 
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ſix drams of carbonic gas were abſorbed. 
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which doubtleſs exhaled from the hand, was 


; I twice 3 this niches wich 

ſimilar events, though with rather leſs dimi- 
nution, in the quantity of carbonic gas: it 
was however ſufficiently evident, that the ab- 
ſorption of this gas, by the — was "wy 


copious and rapid. 


The abſorption of carbonic gas, makes it 
difficult to aſcertain preciſely, the quantity 
perſpired, ſince that gas which is thrown out 
from the body by ſecretion, will probably 
be readmitted by abſorption. I therefore 
wiſhed to diſcever the quantity of carbonic 
gas, perſpired 1 in one hour. 


Experiments F. Thermometer co. 


The band being retained'one hour in five 


| ounces of nitrous gas, no aſcent nor depreſ- 
ſion of the quickſilver was remarked. On 


the introduction of Lime water into the glaſs, 


I *..-:,,-_ 


1 
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In a fimilar experiment with atmoſpheric 
air, after the expiration of an hour, the quick- 
filver had rather riſen, and three drams of 
carbonic gas, were diſcovered by lime water. 

In another experiment, in which hydroge- 
nous gas was employtd, four drams of carbo- 
nic gas, were found ot the termination of an 
hour, 


* \ | 


All the laſt related experiments, were per- 
formed in very hot weather. If two drams 
of carbonic gas were emitted in an hour, as 


the quantity uſually obtained in five hours, + 


was but one ounce, it would be a ſufficient 
demonſtration, of the abſorption of a part of 


the air perſpired. Neither are theſe experi- 


ments concluſive, as to the preciſe quantity of 


which is exhaled, will be again imbibed. 


air emitted, for even in an hour, part of that 


When I firſt attempted the experiments with 


carbonic gas, I ſuppoſed that the abſorbents 
would receive it reluctantly, for I thought 
that matter, which was thrown out from-the 


kin in ſuch quantities, could neither be re- 


quiſite, nor x ſalutary to the body. The expe- 


L 2 riment 


/ 
/ 
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riment Lets Seite 
are reaſons, which tend to ſhew the ſalubrity 
of this gas. When it is admitted into the 
ſtomach, it is generally found beneficial. 
When employed as a local application, its 
ſtimulus is uſeful, and when in combi- 
nation with the blood, it probably produces, 
equally ſerviceable effects. The large quanti- 
ty, in which it is generated, is in my opinion, 
an argument in proof of its utility. Its pro- 
duction, at firſt ſight, may appear an. act of 
neceſſity. In the decompoſition of oxygenous 
gas, the carbonic, it might be ſuppoſed, muſt 
be⸗ generated, yet with ſuch wiſdom is the 
body conſtructed, that the benefit of any ope- 
ration therein performed, ſeldom terminates 
in the production, of a ſingle effect; but this 
reſult of a prior cauſe, becomes itſelf an agent, 
in the production of other uſeful conſequences. 
Thus the decompoſition of oxygenous gas, 
may be neceſſary, but the production of a- 
bundance of carbonic gas, is probably very 


ſalutary. 


The experiments that have been cond, 
indiſtinctly 


* 
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indiſtinetly ſhew, that a ſmall quantity of one 
kind of air, When mixed with a larger pro- 
portion of another, can be abſtracted from it, 
by the action of the animal body. This cir- 
cumſtance will be hereafter fully proved. I 
will now relate an experiment, that was made 
in ſupport of this opinion, as it was perform- 
ed beneath quickfilver, and i in the ſame man- 
ner with thoſe, which immedia tely precede it. 


Experiment & Thermometer bet wan boo and 70. 


Into a jar filled with, and inverted in cake 
filver, three meaſures of nitrogenous gas, and 
three of carbonic were introduced; the two 
airs depreſſed the quickſilver, two inches and 
a half, and occupied the ſpace of ſeven ounces 
of water, After five hours expoſure of the 
hand, the air contained in the; jar, filled the 
pace of only five ounces and à half of water; 
on putting up lime water to this air, it was 
diminiſhed to three ounces. In this experi- 
ment, one ounce and a half of carbonic gas 
appears to be removed, and half an ounce of 
nitrogenous; but if you admit that one ounce 

l „ 
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it is owing to abſorption, will, I believe, be 


4+ 


of carbonic gas, was perſpired during this ex- 


periment, and one-third of an ounce of nitro- 


genous, the quantity of air eſtimated to be ab- 
ſorbed, is increaſed, but the ne, re- 


main TW | 


In the experiments with common air, 1 "ha 


mentioned, that it contained leſs oxygene after 


it had undergone the operation of the hand, 
than before it became the ſubject of experiment. 
A queſtion here occurs ; does this variation 


in proportion, ariſe from the addition of the 


one gas, or the removal of the other? That 


eyident, from the following experiments, 
Although the addition made to any kind- of 
air, cannot be accurately aſcertained, when 
water is employed, yet if the hand removes 
any portiqn of air, that removal, will be aſcer- 
tained by examination, neither does the exe 
periment appear liable to deception, In the 
experiments next related, the air was confined 
by water; this gave me an opportunity of 
uſing larger n. 
extent 
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extent of ſurface of. the ſkin to the contact 
of the air, I forbore particularly to remark 
the quantity of air abſorbed in the foregoing 
experiments; for though it correſponded 
to thoſe, which I ſhall next relate, yet the 
correſpondence was not uniform, and the 
degree of abſorption was leſs evident. | 


Experiment H. Thermometer co. 


I filled and inverted a jar in water, and put 
up into it twenty-four ounces by meaſure, of 
atmoſpheric air, to this the hand was expoſed 
for twelve hours; the ſame precautions were 
uſed to avoid adding to, or taking from the 
air contained in the jar. The water had 
riſen in the veſſel, and about two ounces 
and a half of the air, were removed ; that 
which remained was examined in the eu- 
diometer, when two meaſures of it, and one 
of nitrous gas, filled the ſpace of nearly two 
meaſures, and one-third of another; it there- 
fore follows, that about one-half of the 
uſual quantity of oxygenous gas, was re- 
moved uy the other part of the atmoſphere, 
| L That 
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That there could be no addition of nitroge · 
nous gas capable of ſo greatly altering the pro- 
portions of theſe gaſes muſt, I think, be too 


evident, to need argument for its proof. Similar 


experiments, were afterwards made with cor- 
reſpondent events. In the experiments mad 
under quickſilver, the abſtraction of oxygene 
was equally evident, and conſiderable; it 
therefore appears, that the animal body is ca- 
pable of taking away the oxygene, when in 
intimate mixture, with a much greater quan- 
tity, of/ nitrogene. The avidity- with which 
oxygens is abſorbed, will be made ſtill more 
conſpicuouſly evident, _ 1 INE com- 
eben * 


Acad 1 W eu i 1 N is 
I filled and inverted two jars in water, into 
one I put, twenty- four ounces; by meaſure of 
nitrogenous gas, into the other, the like quan- 
tity of oxygenous. The band was put into 
theſe airs alternately, and retained. there for 
an hour each time: after it had been expoſed, 
to mc for eight hours, the water roſe one 
eighth 
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the nitrogenous gas, and nearly a whole inch = #4 
in that containing the oxygene. On eſtimat- 
ing the quantity removed, by weighing the ; 
water which filled the bottles to the different . 
marks, it appeared that one-twentieth part 
„3 gas was removed, but 
e- third of the oxygenous gas, was gone. 
Tis remaining oxygenous gas was found to 
to contain one-eighth more of nitrogenous 


gas, than before the experiment. I next ex- 
amined the degree of celerity with n 


other — n be imdibed. 
| $17: N | 4 
| ? F 


Having filled and inverted; a jar in water, 

and put into it thirteen ounces of nitrous gas, 

I retained my hand in this air, at different times, 

five: hours, in which time three ounces were 
abſorbed. My hand being retained, for aa 
many hours in a like quantity of hydrogenous 
gas, not more than one ounce * a wal une, 
removed, | 


« # , : 
* 
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The removal of a quantity of oxygenous 
gas, from common air, is ſurely a curious cir- 
cumſtance ; if this be the effect of an action, 
in the abſorbing veſſels, it muſt much exalt 
our ideas of their ſubtility, and their aptitude, 
or diſpoſition, to admit one ſpecies of matter, 
and to reject another. That the abſtraction of 
one air, in preference to another, depends upon 
this cauſe, I believe will not, on reflection be 
oxygenous gas was ſeparated. from the atmo- 
ſphere, by the ſkin, as it is in the lungs, by 
chemical attraction: but it has been proved 
that carbonic gas is removed with equal ce- 
| lerity.: and experiments on animal ſubſtances, 
| ſhew in them a diſpoſition rather to part with 
than to imbibe carbonic gas. The removal 
of this air, is thereſore not likely to be the 
effect of chemical affinity. The different 
degrees of celerity with which other gaſes are 
admitted, ſeem to eſtabliſh the opinion, that 
the removal of one kind of air in preference 
. to another, is the effect of an aQive power, in 
tze . veſlels. 


The 


1 
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The experiments which have heen related, 
 Gtialafceily-prove, the quality of the aerifoeni 
perſpiration z perhaps the proportions may 
. occaſionally vary, but as nearly as I can deter- 
mine, it confiſts of rather more than two parts 


of carbonic, with the remainder of nitrogenous 


gas. The quantity of the matter perſpired is 
leſs certainly aſcertained ; in one hour I ob- 
tained four drams of carbonic gas : but it ſhould 
be remembered, that theſe experiments were 
made in very hot weather; and it alſo deſerves 
notice that the quantity of the cutaneous per- 


ſpiration is ſubje& to great variety. In every 


experiment, abſorption was found to be equal 
to perſpiration, in many it was much more 
copious ; eſpecially, when the air to which 
the ſkin was expoſed, was falutary to the con- 
ſtitution. The oxygenous and carbonic gaſes 
are very readily imbided ; whilſt the nitrous, 
hydrogenous, and nitrogenous gaſes, tardily 
gain admittance into the abſorbing veſſels. In 
the experiment marked G. from about half of 
the ſurface of the hand, two ounces and a half 
of carbonic gas were abſorbed in five hours : 
in thoſe experiments marked H, from the 
hand 
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band and wriſt, there was imbibed, 

beides 8 ounces of oxygerious gas. 

In five hous 3 340. - += nitrous gas. 

In five hours 1 bf Ido. eee 
In eight hours N I do. - _ nitrogenous gas. 


I next bbs to aſcertain the quan- 
tity, and quality, of the aqueous perſpiration. 


*  Experimeut 1 Thermometer 65˙. 
dete Wy Mid- uff Kb, int 4 
glaſs jar, covered with bladder; an aperture 
was left in the bladder, to admit my arm, round 
which the bladdęr was tied; ſo that the aſcent 
of any vapour was prevented. In fix hours, I 
procured nearly three drams of limpid taſteleſs 
water. The quantity collected, correſponds with 
the reſult of Mr. Cruikſhank's experiments, 
who obtained the water of perſpiration in the 
fame manner. Half of this liquid was eva- 
porated by a gentle heat, there remained a 
ſmall reſidue on the glaſs, which had a very 
flight taſte of ſalt. The other half was ſuf- 
fered to ſtand many days, in which time, no 
change 
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change appeared: it did not then alter the 
colour of the vegetable blue. Into one por- 
tion of this watry liquor, marine acid was 
drop'd, which cauſed. no coagulation, or pre- 
cipitation, of animal matter: into the other, 
ſome, cauſtic alkali was poured, which pro- 

duced no, viſible effect. I therefore conclude 
that the water of perſpiration, in a ſtate of 
health contains little of any thing, except a 
very ſmall portion of falt. The matter of per- 
ſpiration has. ſometimes a ſour odour; whe- 
ther it really contains an acid, I have had. no 
opportunity of determining. It is a common 
obſervation, that the ſkin frequently has a falt 
taſte ; doubtleſs if ſaline matter abounds 
in the fluids, it will val ſecreted in rater 
Any; 1 
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| Perfoiration is LE fai to be ſenſible, 
or inſenſible, perhapsrit may be better diſtin- 
guiſned as geriform, or watefy. It may be 
tity of this ſecretion, dhould be attempted; 
but the difficulties which oppoſe any accuracy 
4 Raternent are conſiderable. In theſe ex- 


periments 
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- periments, the proceſs was not — 
under its uſual circumſtances ; the arm was 
ſurrounded by water, or quickſilver; and when 
in the latter fluid, the circulation was in ſome 
degree interupted by its aſcenſion, and preſ- 
_ "ſure, againſt the edge of the jar. For the 
uncertainty, which theſe circumſtances occa- 
ſion, allowance can be made, but before an 
eſtimate of the quantity of perſpiration be 
attempted, the extent of the ſurface of the 
body, (ſhould be known. Mr. Cruikſhank 
ſappoſes the extent of the hand, to be to that 
of the body, as one to ſixty: it is much more, 
obey to wy ps gra | 


After weffechuly W in \ different 
ways to meaſure the ſurface of the body; I 
concluded that T ſhould approach neareſt to 
its true extent, by meaſuring the circumference 
of the trunk, and limbs, at different parts, 
and having thus obtained the mean circumfe- 
rence ; I could then calculate the extent of 
their ſurface, as if they were cylinders; the 
dimenſions of which, were aſcertained. . The 
ſurface of the head, hand, and foot, I com- 


— 
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puted, by applying paper cut as the eccaſion 
required, over yu afterwards- plac- 


ing the ſeparate pieces bn ar ſo as to form 
an extended "plata, T. I meafured its extent. I 
ſhall mention theſe meaſurements, that the 
reader may correct them, if he thinks them 
erroneous. If a man be five feet fix; inches 
high, I will ſuppoſe the mean | circumference 
of the trunk of his body, to be thirty-three 
inches, and its length from the top of the 
— to the 08 pub. twenty- two inches. 
| 1 - + Square/Inchis. . 
Tlie see of deten ul the N mill thaefipe be 726 
The circumference of the neck 13 inches, its length I 
from the ſternum to the chin 3 inches - - 39 
The ſurface of the head, and back of the neck 286 
The mean circumference'of the arm 10 inches, its © 
length 12. Surface of both arins s 324 
The mean circumferetice of the forearm 8 inches, 
its length 10. Surface of both forearms 1560 
The diy 7: thy GRE EAR ITORE 32 2 Ws 
the extremities of the bones of the forearm - 140 
The mean circumference. of the thigh 17 TA, ph" 
its length 16. Surface of both thighs — — $44 
The mean circumfererce of the leg 11 inches, its 
length 14. Surface of both legs = - - - - 308 
Surface of both feet - tt 182 
. 
The extent of the ſurface of the body will be - 2700 
; | The 
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ordinary quantity. If then the perſpiration 
of all parts were equal, ſeventy-ſeven dram 


| wt 4 
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| The ſuperficial extent of the hand, and-yrilt, 
obs this calculation, is to that of the 
Ts as one to A ee 


12 ae experiments marked F, thelleaft 
quantity of carbonic gas emitted from the 
hand, in one hour, was three drams by mea- 
ſure; it may be ſuppoſed that the heat of the 
weather increaſed the ſecretion from the ſłin, 
let us therefore conſider two drams as the 


meaſures of carbonie gas and one third of that 
quantity of nitrogenous gas, would be emitted 
front the body, in the ſpace of one hour, If 
ve alſo ſuppoſe perſpiration to be at all times 


equal, nearly three gallons of air, would be 


thrown out from the body in the courſe of 


one day,—Altho' the quantity of air perſpired 


is :ſo large, yet the weiglit of the body will 
not be much altered by its loſs, it is the aque- 
ous perſpiration, by which this will be prin- 
cipally diminiſhed. When the thermometer 
was between 60* and 70%, I obtained about 
— er of the this ham e 


* 
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part of the forearm in an wider; che ſurſice 
from which, this ſecretion was made, I com- 
pute to be one twenty fifth part of the extent 
of the body. The ſuppoſitions being allow- 
ed, that perſpiration is at all times, and in 
every part, equal: about two pounds and a 
half is, the loſs of water which the body would 
in one hot day ſuſtain. In moſt of the expe- 
riments which I have made, the abſorption of 
air, was equal to the perſpiration ; in many, it 
was much greater, eſpecially if the air was 
falubrious, to which, the ſkin was expoſed. 
The experiments marked H, make it appear 
probable, that if the naked body was expoſed 
to freſh currents of the atmoſphere, that only 
the oxXygenous part would be abſorbed; the 
decompoſition of which, in the body, would 
produce an increaſe of animal heat; which 
might in ſome, degree counterballance the loſs 
ſuſtained by the expoſure. Our cloathing 
probably prevents, in ſome degree, this effect, 
and perhaps makes it leſs neceſſary. If the 
perſpired carbonic gas be confined by our gar- 
ments, it ſeems likely, that it will be taken up 
* by the abſorbents. Whether the body 
L docs 
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does uſually imbibe water from the atmoſphere, 
adequate to the loſs ſuſtained by aqueous per- 
ſpiration, is uncertain. I am inclined. to 
ſuppoſe, that the abſorption of ait from the 
ſkin, is greater than the ſecretion. The great 
quantity of water, which the ſkin can occa- 
fionally imbibe from the atmoſphere, is evinc- 
; ed by people in a dropſy, and has been of late 
; well ſhewn, by Mr. Ford, in the ſecond volume 
of the medical communications. 


I next examined briefly, and in a compa- 
rative manner, the effects produced by the 
| proceſs of reſpiration ; becauſe I perceived in 
writers, ſome diſagreement of opinion on this 
ſubject. I firſt collected the water exhaled 
from the lungs, by breathing into a deep bottle 
covered with bladder, in the middle of which, 
was inſerted a tube, through which I breathed. 
From the bottom of the bottle another tube 
proceeded, which aſcended by its fide and 
terminated on a level with its top. The air 
which I impelled into the bottle, found an exit 
by this tube, but the water being condenſed, 
became too heavy foruſcealion, and remained 
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in the bottle; thus the uneaſineſs which Mr. 
Cruikſhank experienced, in performing a ſi- 
milar experiment, was avoided. In an hour, 
collected nearly three drams of inſi pid, but 
not perfectly limpid water; half of this liquor 
was evaporated: a flight cruſt remained on 
the glaſs, which was not ſalt, but had a burnt 
ſmell. I ſuffered the remainder to ſtand 
many days, but could perceive little odour 

from putrefaction, it changed however the 0 *+ 
vegetable blue to a faint green. I added to 
one portion of this liquor ſome cauſtic alkali, 

which had no viſible effect; I drop'd marine 
acid into the other, it became cloudy, and 
ſoon a filamentary depoſit was made, which 
reſembled mucus when precipitated : this 
precipitate diſſolved with difficulty in cauſtic 
alkali: In the water exhaled from the lungs, 

I diſcovered no ſalt, but it ſeemed mixed 
with a mucous hike matter, which gave it . 
ſome wg] 


I proceeded to enquire into the changes, 
which reſpiration produces in the air, that is 
ns Doctor Goodwyn in his experimental 

$67 . 2 enquiry, 
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enquiry, has ſtated, that the quantity of nitro- 
| genous gas, 18 neither augmented, nor dimi- 
© niſhed, by reſpiration. - That nitrogenous gas 
is emitted from the lungs, I believe is the 
$ general opinion, which I think - altho' not 
| = exactly aſcertained, is yet rendered probable 
ww ou the following experiments. Her 


'N | Experiments. 

| | Whilſt ref piration was performed, a as near- 
ly as poſſible, in the ordinary manner; I drew 
in twelve cubic inches of atmoſpheric air, and 
expelled the ſame quantity into a glaſs veſſel, 
filled and inverted in quickſilver. One eighth 
part of this air was abſorbed by lime water ; 
the remainder was examined in the eudiome- 
ter, and it was found that only one twelfth 


part of the oxygenous gas, was taken away. 


Having filled and inverted a jar in quick- 
filver, into which, was introduced a bent tube 
alſo filled with quickſilver; I inſpired a mo- 
derate quantity of air, and retained it untill 
more than a light uneaſineſs was felt. I then 
expelled the air from the lungs into the jar. 
Of this air, one eighth part was abſorbed by 
lime water; the remainder being examined 


in 
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in the-eudiometer, was found to be deprived of 
leſs than one-fixth part of its oxygenous gas. 


I have related theſe two experiments out of 
many which were made, as they ſeem to ſhew 
the greateſt, and leaſt degree, in which the at- | 
moſphere is deprived of oxygene by the lungs. 


The change produced in the air inſpired, 
muſt doubtleſs vary according to its quantity, 
and the time of its continuance in the lungs: 
I purpoſely retained the air in the laſt expe- 
riment, longer than uſual, that the deprivation 
of oxygene might be remarkable. I think 
the quantity abſtracted, varies between one- 
twelfth and one fixth part. Doctor Good- 
wyn makes the diminution of oxygene, much 
more conſiderable, and has eſtimated the rate 
of its abſtraction, by ſucceſſive reſpirations. 
In the firſt reſpirations four parts out of eigh- 
teen, were removed : after the. fifth, eleven 
parts of the oxygene had been imbibed from 
the lungs. In every experiment, -which I 
made, the removal of oxygene, by the firſt 
reſpiration was leſs, and by the fifth frequent- 
ly more, than Doctor Goodwyn has related. 

L 3 Many 
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Many eminent experimentaliſts have afſert- 


| ed, that the bulk of the air inſpired, is dimi- 


niſhed in the lungs; and that leſs air can be 
returned, than was admitted. To me the 
contrary appeared to be true in experiment, 
and I believe reflection will convince any one, 
that it is ſo in reality. For, if between twelve 
and thirteen parts of carbonic gas, be given 
out from the lungs, and if only between two 
and three parts of oxygenous gas, be taken 
in, whilſt the air remains in thoſe bodies: 
there muſt be, either an addition made to the 
bulk of the air; or a conſiderable quantity of 

nitrogenous gas, muſt be diſſipated in an in- 
explicable manner, To ſet this in a clear 
point of view, I ſhall ſtate theſe circumſtances 
after the manner of Doctor Goodwyn, I ſhall 
take that experiment, in which one-ſixth pant 
of the oxygene, was abſtracted. 

If the air inſpired contains of 
nitrogenous gas. Parts 80 

oxygenous do. do, 18 

 Farbonic do. do. 2 


. 


100 


And 
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55 Aud the ſame quantity of air be expired. 

it contains, af nitrogenous gas. Parts 721 
24 oxygenous do; do. 15 


| { 100 

But the OTE of the ſame quantity of 
air, is the act of the perſon who makes the ex- 
periment, and not the natural effect of the pro- 
ceſs of reſpiration, Were this ſtatement, a 
correct repreſentation of the change produced; 
it would excite ſurprize to find ſo large a 
quantity of nitrogene removed, It could not 


like the oxygene be imbibed by the blood: 


and the continuance of the air in the lungs, is 
too ſhort to admit of its removal by the ab- 
ſorbing veſſels, The abſorbents of the ſkin, 
reluctantly admit nitrogenous gas; and analo- 
gy induces us to ſuppoſe, that thoſe veſſels in 
the lungs, would reject it equally. The re- 
moval of nitrogenous gas by the lungs, in any 
evident quantity, is ſo contrary to analogy 
and reaſon, that the truth of any experiment 
indicating ſuch abſtraion, ought to be ſuf- 

* L 4 That 
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| carbonic. do, do. 121 
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_ 'That the carbonic gas, diſcoverable in the 
air expelled from the lungs, is exhaled from 
the pulmonary: veſſels, and increaſes the bulk 
of the expired air, "= to me ſufficiently 
nt. 


"up At one time, phyſiologiſts believed that the 
inſpired oxygenous gas, contributed to the 
production of the carbonic gas, found in the 
air expired, This opinion perhaps ſtill pre- 
vails in the minds of ſome people. The 
quantity of oxygene imbibed by the lungs. 
is however too ſmall, to contribute to the 
formation of ſo much carbonic gas, as we find 
given out from thoſe bodies. The experi- 
ments marked A, clearly prove, that the 
exhaling veſſels of the ſkin, emit carbonie 
gas, in a ſtate of complete formation. And 
doubtleſs, thoſe of * lungs perform a r 
lar office. 


If then but little nitrogenous gas, be re- 
moyed from the air inſpired, and if the car- 
| bonic gas be emitted from the pulmonary 
yeſſels, and augments the bulk of the air 


expired; 
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expired ; the change produced by reſpiration, 
might be thus ſtated, 


The air inſpired contains of 
nitrogenous gas. Parts $0 
oxygenous do. do, 18 
carbonic do. do. 2 


100 


The air expired, contains of 4 
nitrogenous gas. Parts. $0 
oxygenous do. do. , 
carbonic do. do. 125 
gt... 
To me however it appeared, that the quan- 
tity of air expired, was nearly equal to that 
inſpired, when the experiment was performed 
beneath water, and when, the carbonic gas 
could not increaſe the quantity of emitted air: 
Of the truth, or falfity, of ſuch an experi- 
ment, any one may readily form his own 
opinion; but if it be admitted, that about two 
parts in a hundred diſappear; then, the effects 
of reſpiration, might be thus ſtated : 


The 


4 
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The air inſpired contains of , 
nitrogenous gas. Parts. 80 
oxygenous do, do, 18 


The air expired contains of 
nitrogenous gas, Parts By 
oxygenous do, do, 15 


96 
Add alſo carbonic gas ; 
abſorbed by the water 121 
| 1083 


And you will thus obtain an account, which 
in my opinion, is the neareſt repreſentation of 
the change that reſpiration produces. As a 
large quantity of air, is always retained in 
the lungs, it is probable that the abſorbing 
veſſels, do like thoſe of the ſkin, conſtantly 
imbibe it: and this perhaps, is the cauſe of 
the diminution of the quantity of air, in 
which, an animal has been ſuffered to periſh, 
It ſeems alſo probable, that the emiſſion of 
air, from the bodies of dying animals will be 
much diminiſhed; but the function of ab- 

es ſorption 
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ſorption vill be leſs impeded, by the declining 
powers of the ſanguiferous ſyſtem. I think 
it unneceſſary, to attempt to calculate the loſs 
or acquiſition of air, and water, to which the 
body is ſubjected, by the proceſs of reſpiration: 
it appears ſufficient, to remark, that the air 
and water, which enter into the compoſition 
of the animal body, undergo from the actions 
of the ſkin and lungs, conſtant and rapid 
changes; whilſt the other more effentially 
conſtituent parts, of the animal, are the ſub. 

jets of a much more gradual alteration. 


The ſimilarity of the office, performed by 
the ſkin, and the lungs, explains, in my 
opinion, many circumſtances, obſervable in 
the cauſes, and cure of pulmonary conſump- 
tion. The people moſt liable to ſuch com- 
plaints, are thoſe, whoſe conſtitutions are 
feeble, and whoſe thorax is of ſcanty dimen- 
ſions, If the cutaneous perſpiration of weakly 
people, be checked by expoſure to cold, it is 
tardily reſtored to its former ſtate ; the con- 
ſtriction which exiſts on the ſurface of the 
body, is with difficulty overcome, owing to 

4 0 the 
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the deficiency of power, in the heart, and 
arteries. The conſequence will be, a pletho- 
ric ſtate of the veſſels; from a retention of 
that great quantity of matter, which ought 
to be emitted from the ſurface. - For the re- 
lief of this plenitude, other diſcharges will 
be ſubſtituted : common experience informs 
us of this fact, that weakly people readily 
(as it is expreſſed) take cold, the conſequence 
of which is, diſcharges from the noftrils, the 
bowels, or the lungs. - But if people of vi- 
gorous health, accidentally ſuffer any con- 
ſtriction of the cutaneous veſſels, the internal 
powers poſſeſs ſtrength to remove it, and to 
propel again the fluids through the exhalants 


bol the ſurface. 


When penfpitdthin is diminiſhed, the de- 
termination of fluids to the lungs, is particu- 
larly to be expected; becauſe the copious | 
ſecretion which is made from thoſe parts, 
will relieve plethora; and becauſe, that ſe- 
cretion is ſimilar to the one which has been 
ſuppreſſed. The blood will become ſur- 
charged with air, to which the lungs only 
can 
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can afford an outlet. It is as much to be 
expected, that when perſpiration is ſuppreſſed, 
the office of the lungs will be increaſed, as 
that, performed by the kidnies : by means of 
the latter, the blood is freed from the ſuper- 
abundant water; by the former, from the 
retained. air. | | 


Thus an accumulation of fluids in the 
pulmonary veſſels, will enſue, which will be 
more conſiderable, and more likely to produce 
diſeaſe, when the thorax is of ſcanty dimen- 
ſions ; and the tranſmiſſion of blood through 
the | lungs, in conſequence, difficult. This 
plenitude of the arterial ſyſtem, in the lungs, 
probably will produce inflammation; the degree 
of which will vary, as the exciting, cauſe, and 
the conſtitution of the patient determine. I 
am inclined on reflection to believe, that a 
deficient performance of the functions of the 
ſkin, is the principal cauſe of e 
conſumption. 


This ſuppoſition explains, why the inha- 
bitants ls this variable climate, eſpecially 
thoſe 


| 0 


"NM" 
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| | pps 
1 thoſe of weakly conſtitutions, and malformed 
IN ' cheſts, are fo peculiarly "obnoxious to ſuch 
| complaints. This ſuppoſition alſo ſhews, in 
il | what manner, preventing the effects of acci- 
dental cold, by flannel garments, or by re- 
moval to a warmer climate, is ſo eminently 
| beneficial. The fluids are invited by warmth 
to the ſurface, and the functions of the ſkin 
are encouraged. The lungs are relieved from 
| oppreſſion, and left free to the exertion of the 
reſtorative powers of the conſtitution. 


152 


That ſcrofula may be regarded as a cauſc 
of pulmonary pthiſis, I will readily admit; if 
it produces diſeaſe of the bronchial glands, 
the conſequent obſtruction to abſorption from 
the lungs, will afford a kind of ſtimulus, 
likely to induce that indolent inflammation, 
in which, the diſeaſe generally conſiſts. The 
opinion that ſcrofula is a cauſe of pthisis 
is confirmed by the appearance of ſome tu- 
| bercles, which contain a matter reſembling 
chalk and water, and which is often found 
in other caſes, to be the product of ſcrofulous 
inflammation. If the diſeaſe of the lungs is 
admitted 
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admitted to be, in many inſtances, of a peculiar. 
nature, it is ſtill probably occaſioned by the 
ſame exciting cauſe, a diminution of the fune- 
tions of the fkin, and a conſequent determina- 

tion of fluids to the lungs. The debility of 
the ſanguiferous ſyſtem of veſſels, which is 
obſervable in ſcrofulous patients, may alſo, for 
the reaſons before ſtated, render them more 
liable to this diſorder. But from obſerving 
the number of patients who die of pthiſis, 
who have no appearance of ſtruma, I am 
induced to believe, that this cauſe is leſs 
frequent than is generally ſuppoſed. At one 
time I examined the bodies of many people, 
who died conſumptive : in a ſmall number I 
found the lungs ſtill capable of admitting a 
moderate quantity of air ; in ſuch caſes, either 
the cells were larger, appearing as if many 
cells were laid into one by ulceration, or the 
air had entered into the cavities of vomicæ, or 
abceſſes; but in the greater number of caſes, 
the lungs admitted but of ſlight inflation, in- 
ſtead of being of a light and ſpongy texture, 
and permeable by air, they were made ſolid, 
being beſtudded- by large or ſmall tubercles, 


or 


indolent inflammation is frequently regarded 


—— — — — 
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or they were to a conſiderable extent thicken- 
ed, and rendered uniformly denſe. In thoſe 


. caſes, where the lungs remained irregularly 


hollow, the diſeaſe appears to be the effect of 
a more active inflammation ; ulceration has 
taken place, abſceſſes have formed, and the 
patient has ſuffered conſiderably from pain, 
irritation, and diſcharge.—But the proceſs by 
which the lungs are made ſolid, ſeems to be 
a languid, indolent inflammation, unaccom- 
panied by a degree of pain, that demands 
much attention. It is of the ſame nature 
with that inflammation, which produces far- 
comatous growths of glandular parts, and 
induration of the cellular ſubſtance; This 


as proceeding from ſcrophula ; that it often 
exiſts diſtinctly, I am convinced. A ſcrophu- 
lous conſtitution may indeed be more obnoxi- 
ous to languid inflammation ; to this, how- 
ever, it ought not be attributed as a cauſe ; 
ſince its ſeparate exiſtence, proves its inde- 
* 


Where the lungs are ſtill capable of admit- 
| ting 
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ting air, could the irritation and diſcharge be 
leſſened, or removed; it is probable, that life 
might ſtill be ſupported: but if the lungs, 
by diſeaſe, be made nearly ſolid; their office 


can be no longer performed, and death mut 
be inevitable. 5 


This diſeaſe, which is the effekt of chronic 
inflammation, ſteals infidiouſly upon the 
patient, and is often" eſtabliſhed,” beyond the 
poſſibility of removal, before its attack is 
even ſuſpected. Yet I think, by phyſicians, 
its preſence may be early known, ſince its 
effects are, to make the lungs leſs capacious. 
The capacity of the lungs; admits of menſu- 
ration: let a perſon inſpire as largely as he is 
able; let him then make a forcible and com- 
plete expiration; and expel the air into a receiv- 
ing veſſel: thus, the additional quantity of air, 
that the lungs can receive by the moſt ample 
inſpiration, is made viſible. A glafs bottle 
may be filled and inverted in water, and the 
patient may expire through a bent tube. 
Muſcular debility, or ſpaſm, may occaſionally 
make! the reſult of this experiment doubtful, 

M yet 
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yet in general, [ believe it will afford ai 


| information. 


x N if almoſt every diſcs Ae 
moval of the producing cauſe, ſeems to be the 


primary object. If, as I believe, a deficient 


performance of the functions of the ſkin, be 
the principal cauſe of pulmonary conſump- 
tion; the excitement of cutaneous perſpira- 
tion, requires particular attention. Maintain- 
ing an equable warmth, either from climate, or 
from cloathing, is one way of effecting this 
purpoſe: giving ſtrength to the vaſcular ſyſ- 
tem, is another; and which, in my opinion, 
has not met with ſufficient attention; at leaſt 
the principle, on which its utility depends, 
has not been ſufficiently explained. All parts 
of the ſkin may be regarded, as the extremi- 
ties of the body: if the heart and arteries be 
wanting in power, the circulation, and ſecre- 
tion of this remote-part, will be languid, and 
deficient at all times; and will be liable to 
ſuſpenſion, from trivial cauſes. The main- 
tenance of the ſtrength of the vital powers, 
appears to me, eſſential to the cure of con- 
| | ſumption. 
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ſumption. The ſkin cannot perform its office. 


unleſs theſe powers be ſupported; and if this 
be deficient, pulmonary plethora will be in- 
evitable. The relief which emetics afford in 


pulmonary complaints, appears to ariſe from 


the production of cutaneous yy which | 


nn 


tht if by pooling cutaneous ſcaretion 


the cauſe of the diſeaſe is removed, ſtill more 


remains to be effected : MAE TINA ee 


already been thickened, or beſet by tubercles ; 


how then, is the diminution of this diſeaſe to 
attempted. In other parts, we frequently en- 
deavour to accompliſh a ſimilar intention, by 
means reductive of the patient's ſtrength : by 
purges, by mercurials,-and -other medicines : 
but all means, which debilitate, ſhould be 
cautiouſly employed; It is however the na- 
ture of the diſeaſe, that I have endeavoured to 
examine; in the ee I will not Bins 
to recotmend. nds 
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in conſequence of - which: peculiarity, the eir- 
culation of the blood Was often irregularly 
performed; the effects of which, I think tend 
to illuſtrate the functions of the lungs. As 
the body is formed with perfect wiſdom; any 
unuſual conſtruction of a part, is likely to be 
leſs adapted to the performance of its pecu- 
liar functions, and leſs concordant to the ac- 
tions, and deſign of the whole. Such deviations 
from: uſual ſtructure, do octur in unimportant 
parts, without eſſential injury; and are fre- 

quentiy obſerved: but in an organ ſo eminently 


| important as the heart, any malformation'ean 


hardly be ſuppoſed toexiſt, and life to continue: 


nor do I know that any: cafe ſimilar to that, 


which I ſhall now relate, is to be found in 
the records of anatomy. I have annexed to 


the account, an engraving of. the heart, the 


better d to uſirace its F nerd 


Ow Aids . me to all ſt him, in 
opening the body of a child who died at a 
little more than two years of age, and of the 
ſtate of whoſe health; whilſt he lived, Mr. 
W given me _ 89 account. 
1 2 © The 
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The firſt -paroxyſais of irregular reſpi- 


ration, were obſerved about a fortnight after 
4 birth. They were however neither violent 


c in degree, nor long in duration. For ſome 


* time after, they were periodically every third 
« day, and for the laſt twelve months of the 
* child's life uſually once a day. The fol- 
* lowing were the ſymptons: the {kin which 
* from his earlieſt infancy had been remarked 


to have a darker tinge than common, be- 


came unuſually blue. A coldneſs which 
* was ſo habitual, as to induce his parents 
* always: to clothe him in flannel, was much 
tt encreaſed, The child ſeemed to ſuffer much 
“ uneaſineſs, about his cheſt,. and ſhewed a 


„ wiſh to be laid with his face downward ; 


« if this were not immediately complied with, 
* he contrived to turn himſelf to that poſ- 
ture. He then gradually, and with apparent 
10 pain and exertion, expelled air from his 
« cheſt; remaining without inſpiration for a 
much longer period, than an adult could, 
te without ſuffocation. After this, ſuddenly 
te inſpiring, he immediately expelled the air as 
10 at firſt; this exertion was attended with a 


M 3 « kind 
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« kind of ſcream. In this manner he conti- 
e nued reſpiring with immoderately long in- 
* tervals, for near a quarter of an hour: after 
* which he breathed naturally, but always 
* quickly; and thus uſually the paroxyſm 
e ſubſided. But - ſometimes the ſymptoms 

have been renewed, after a few minutes of 
ordinary reſpiration, and a ſucceſſion of par- 
* oxyims, * , en OY * * 


od Though the child was inattentire to ſur- 

« rounding objects, from the moment he was 
« ſeized, till his recovery, yet this ſeemed 
rather the effect of his ſufferings, than a 
* privation of intelle&. When long without 
< a fit, he was obſerved not to be fo well ei- 
« ther in health, or ſpirits. If the paroxyſm 
« was very ſevere, the colour of his ſkin was 
as proportionably livid, and after it was over, 
* mended in proportion: his lips which at 
« all other times were blue, acquiring a reddiſh 
« tint which laſted for an hour or two. His 
1 "wp was era) regular, but extremely feeble 
e and 
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« and quick; was ſometimes ſo obſcure, as to be 


6 felt with difficulty. 


For the three days preceding the Child's 
death he had no fit, but on the fourth 
“morning his reſpiration was again irregular, 
40 though not exactly in the uſual, manner. 
«« Reſpiration was performed at ſhorter inter- 
« yals; and with leſs exertion than was com- 
mon; but the ſkin became pale, and the 
powers by which the circulation of the 
blood is performed, gradually ceaſed to act. 


The length of the body, was rather leſs 


than that of a healthy child of the ſame age; 
it was flender, but very well formed: the 
muſcles were moderately large and firm: there 


was no deficiency of fat: neither diſeaſe, nor 
peculiarity of formation, were obſeryed in 


any other part of the body, except the thorax. 
The lungs were healthy, but the ſtructure of 

the heart was uncommon. The right auricle 
of the heart, being firſt laid open, was found 
to. be much larger than uſual : and the fo- 


ramen ovale was perfectly open. The cavity 


of 
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of che right ventricle, was: next expoſed; it 


was of uncommon ſize, and its fides-reſem- 


bled thoſe of the left ventricle, in bulk, and 
apparent ſtrength. From this ventricle, a 


large veſſel proceeded, in the uſual courſe of 


the pulmonary artery: I laid it open to ſome 
extent, but it proved to be the aorta. From 
its origin in the ventricle, it extended in an 
arched form, towards the left ſide; then 
paſſed behind the lungs, and purſued its uſual 
courſe. The aorta was more capacious than 
is common; jt gave off the- coronary, carotid 


and ſubclavian arteries in the uſual manner. 


The communication between the ventricle 
and this artery, was large and direct, and it 
appeared, that it would allow an eaſy paſſage 
to the blood, on the contraction of the ven- 
tricle. The pulmonary artery alſo aroſe from 
the right ventricle, but the communicating ori- 
fice was ſmall, and the artery was one-third leſs 


| than its uſual ſize: its ſides were uncommonly 


thin, reſembling thoſe of a vein. In the en- 
graving, the aorta is expanded, and inclined to 
the right ſide : but before its diſplacement, it 
was turned towards the left, going before the 
One artery, and concealing that veſſel. 

The 
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The blood was returned from the lungs, in 
the uſual manner, by four pulmonary veins, to - 
the left auricle. The dimenſions of the left 
auricle and ventricle, were ſmaller than com- 
mon: they were certainly one-third leſs than 
the correſponding cavities of the right fide of 
the heart. No artery proceeded from the left 
ventricle, but there was an opening in the 
upper part of the ſeptum ventriculorum, by 
which the blood could be projected into the 
aorta, In the engraving, as the aorta is diſ- 

placed, being expanded , and inclined to the 
right- ſide, this communication appears more 
direct than It was in * 


A heart thus conſtructed, was well calcu- 
lated for carrying on the fetal circulation. 
Since both ventricles could project their blood 
into the aorta. The pulmonary artery would 
of courſe receive no more blood, than what 
in the uninflated ſtate of the lungs, it was 
capable of tranſmitting. When reſpiration 
took place, a quantity of blood adequate to 
its ſize, would be diftributed by the er e 
artery. 


The 
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T he dimenſions of that veſſel, as well as 
thoſe, of the left fide of the heart, ſnew that 


the pulmonary circulation was at all times, in 
| ſome degree deficient. When the right ven- 


tricle contracted, a conſiderable quantity of 
venal blood muſt have been projected into the 
aorta; for the paſſage into that veſſel,” ap- 
peared more patent and direct, than that, which 
led to the pulmonary artery. From attentive 
examination of this heart, I am induced to 
believe, that at each contraction of the ven- 
tricles, nearly an equal quantity of venal and. 
arterial blood, was impelled into- the aorta, 


for the ſupply of the body, This occaſioned 


the body to be, at all times, more cold and 


livid than uſual, ſince the blood was not ſuf- 
+ ficiently oxygenated, to produce the uſual | 


redneſs | and heat, h 


That the ſtructure of the heart, would ad- 


mit of the circulation being performed, with: 


out the continuance of reſpiration, is ſuffici- 
ently evident: that during the paroxyſms of 
irregular reſpiration, the functions of the lungs 
were much interrupted, the lividneſs and cold- 

Heß Cp neſs 
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nels of the body ſhew. The pulmonary cir- 
culation, though much diminiſhed, was ſtill 
probably in no inconſiderable degree conti- 
nued; ſo that we cannot pretend, from this 
caſe, to determine, what would be the effect 
of the diſtribution of venal blood throughout 
the body. It is, however, apparent, that 
that the deficiency of oxygenation of the 
blood, did cauſe great lividity and coldneſs of 
the body; and was attended with a conſider- 
able diminution of the ſtrength of the vita! 
powers: this was indicated by the debility of 
the pulſe, and by the degree of languor, which 


the child always experienced, on its recovery 


from this . ſtate of impeded reſpira- 


tion, 


Caſes of a ſimiliar deficiency of pulmonary 
circulation, from a different cauſe, are related 
by Doctor Hunter, in the ſixth volume of the 
Medical Obſervations and Inquiries. 
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ExPLANATION: oy Tur rinsr \PLATE., 


AA The right ventricle laid open. 
B The aorta expanded, and inclined to the right fide: : before 


its diſplacement, it went before the 40219 ra 
and concealed that veſſel, © —- 


C The pulmonary artery, which. appeared gnehthird ef 
than uſual, * 
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D The opening in the feptum. ventriculorum, . | 
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| A' The let zullele lid nn 

B A piece of wood put through ee . 

© Theleftventricle, Both the cavities of the det def 
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ILL CONSEQUENCES SOMETIMES suc. 
CEEDING TO VEN ASECTION. _ 


Y 2 * 


HE public are much indebted to Mr. 

Hunter, for a judicious account of the 
appearance, aud effects of the inflammation of 
the vein, which ſometimes ſucceeds to venæ- 
ſection. The ill conſequences which occa- 
ſionally follow that operation, are numerous 
and diffimilar; and they have never I believe 
been clearly, and collectively ſtated, and ex- 
plained. The caſes recorded of ſuch com- 
plaints, are diſperſed in various periodical 
publications; and frequently, the nature of 
the 


they moſt frequently happen. 
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the diſeaſe, appears to be not underſtood by 
the perſon, who relates its hiſtory. In pro- 
portion as I have ſeen, more varieties of theſe 
diſeaſes, my own knowledge of them, has 
become more clear, and fimple ; and as I 
believe, I can communicate uſeful informa- - 


tion, I have ventured to offer to the public, 


the following obſervations and opinions. I 
have been alſo incited to this taſk, becauſe 
the account which Mr. Bell has given of theſe 
complaints, appears to me confuſed ; and the 
practice recommended, improper. I am hurt 
to cenſure the works of any author, but this 


either muſt be done, or injurious error muſt 


remain uncontradiced. 


When from want of attention, or from 
other cauſes, the wound inflicted in venæſec- 


tion does not ſpeedily unite ; the motions of 


the arm, occaſion attrition of its ſides, againſt 
each other, and inflammation of the wound- 
ed, or contiguous parts, is likely to enſue. 1 
ſhall give a brief account of theſe different 
complaints, in the order in which, I believe 


: of 
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1 Of inflammation of the integuments, and 
| Jubjacent celiudar Jeon. 


The e and V Ap of the 
cellular ſubſtance in which the vein lies, is 
the moſt frequent occurrence. Of this every 
ſurgeon muſt have ſeen repeated inſtances, 
they may alſo have remarked, that on the 
ſubſidence of this inflammation, the tube of 
the vein is free from induration: neither does 
the ſtate of any of the ſurrounding parts, in- 
dicate their previous participation in the diſ- 
eaſe, The nature of every excited inflam- 
mation, will vary as the cauſe which produced 
it, and the conſtitution of the patient deter- 
mine, it will therefore be unneceſſary, to par- 
ticularly notice the varieties of its appearance. 
Sometimes the inflammation will be more 
indolent, and will produce a circumſcribed, 
and ſlowly ſuppurating tumour. Sometimes 
it will be more diffuſed, partaking more of 
the nature of eryſipelas : and ſometimes its 
violence, and rapid termination, will evidently 
diſtinguiſh it to be a phlegmon. 

py | If 
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If the lancet with which, the- patient was 
| bled, ſhould have been bad, if it lacerated 
rather than cut the parts, through which it 
_ "paſſed; if the conſtitution of the patient be 
irritable, and more particularly, if ſufficient 
attention be not paid to procure the union of 
the divided parts, but the motion of the arm 
be allowed: the irritation, which the friction 
of the oppoſite edges of the wound muſt oc- 
caſion; will moſt probably excite inflamma- 
tion. The treatment proper to be purſued 
in this complaint, is manifeſt, and diſtinguiſh- 
ed by no peculiarity ; I ſhall therefore poſt- 
pone what I have to ſay en that ſubject, un- 


til T have noticed the other varieties of theſe 
a diſeaſes. 


Of inflammation of the abſorbing veſſels. 


The next frequent complaint, which 1 
have ſeen, is inflammation of the abſorbents : 
it however ſometimes accidentally happens, 
that one ſurgeon meets with many caſes of a 

fimilar nature, ſo that were he to judge merely 
from his own obſervation ; he might conclude, 
that 
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hat diſeaſe t6 be common; whien the collect - 
ed experience of others, would determine it 
to be a rare occurrence. I am inclined to 
ſuſpect, that my obſervation has been thus par- 
tial; ſince Mr. Hunter has not publickly no- 
ticed this complaint. I think I cannot give 
a better hiſtory, of the commencement, ap- 
pearances, and event of this diſeaſe, than by 
relating three caſes; of the circumſtances of 
which; I took an account. It is right however 
to mention, that T have ſeen two others, of 
which, I took no minutes; and which, I am 
unwilling to relate, only from recollection: 


CASE: 


A lady was bled in the vena iniediing bad: 
lica ; the wound did not heal, nor was ſaffi- 


cient attention paid to preſerve the arm quiet. 
Eight days afterwards, I was conſulted, in 
conſequence of the patient being alarmed, by 


the appearance of two ſwellings; one was 
ſituated about the middle of the arm, over the 


large veſſels, the other on the forearm, about 
the mid A between the elbow and wriſt, 
N in 
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in the integuments above the flexor muſcles, 
The upper ſwelling meaſured rather more in 
circumference, than.an egg, the other, was of 
ſmaller dimenſions ; they were not very pain- 
ful, they were moderately firm in their texture, 
and ſo exactly reſembled thoſe tumours, which 


form round irritated lymphatics ; that no doubt 


could be entertained of their nature. The 


orifice made by the lancet, was not healed, the 


integuments for about one-fourth of an inch 
ſurrounding it, were in a ſlight degree inflam- 
ed, and thickened. No induration of the 
venal tube could be diſtinguiſhed, either at 
this time, or after the ſubſidence of inflam- 


mation. 


The account, which I obtained from the 
patient, of the attack of this complaint; .was, 


that the wound inflamed, became painful, and 


diſcharged matter ; that the gentleman by 


whom, ſhe was bled, had dreſſed it with falve, 


but did not reſtrain her from uſing her arm; 
that about five days after the operation, ſhe 


| had felt pains ſhooting from the orifice, in 


lines, 


j 
1 
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lines, up and down her arm, and upon preſſ- 


ing in the courſe, of this pain, its degree was 
| increaſed; This account induced me to ex- 


amine the arm attentively, and I could plainly 


feel two indurated abſorbents, leading to the 


ſuperior tumour, but could not perceive any, 


extending to the lower one. The wounded 
part; was drefled with mild ſalve; a bread and 
milk poultice was applied to both tumors, , 


and the arm was ſupported by a ſling, without 


motion, or exertion. The integuments ſur- 
rounding the orifice, loſt their diſpoſition to 


inflame, and the wound gradually healed ; 


during five days, the tumours underwent no 


evident alteration ; the poultice was changed 
to one of bread, water, and acetum lythargiri- 
tum, cum tinctura opii, under which, they 


quickly diminiſhed and diſperſed. 


CASE. 


A man about 35 years of age, was admit= 
ted into St. Bartholomew's Hoſpital, under 


the care of Mr. Pott: he had been bled in the | 
country, about a fortnight before his admiſ- 


lion; ſince that time he had been extremely 
N 2 ill⸗ 
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ill, and was with difficulty conveyed to Lon» 
don. The ſtate in which he was admitted, 
I ſhall deſcribe: His whole arm was greatly 
ſwolen, the wound made by the lancet, was 

not united, the parts immediately ſurrounding = 
it, did not ſeem to be affected, by diſtinct 
inflammation ; but partook of the general tu- 
mefaction. Two large abſceſſes had formed, 
one, ſituated near the inner edge of the biceps 
muſcle, about the middle of the arm ; and the 
other, on the inſide of the forearm. The pa- 
tient told us that he had been bled, on account 


of a pain in his fide ; that the orifice, inſtead 


of healing had feſtered, that he had for a time, 
purſued his daily employment, notwithſtand- 
ing the pain which he ſuffered; that this, how- 
ever foon became too violent to be endured, 


the ſwelling, and pain extended towards the 


armpit, where the glands became enlarged. 
Inflammation next attacked the forearm, and 
after ſuffering extreme pain and fever ; theſe 
abſceſſes had formed, and fince that time; his 
illneſs and pain had in ſome degree abated. 
Mr. Pott opened both abſceſſes, and directed 

| dds 
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his whole arm to be covered with a poultice. 
The patient was kept in bed, and medicines 
likely to alleviate inflammation, were pre- 
ſcribed. In about four weeks, the arm was 
reduced nearly to its natural dimenſions. The 
orifice, through which he was bled had united, 
and the wounds, by which the abſceſſes had 
been opened, were nearly healed. The parts 
ſurrounding them, however, ſtill remained 
thickened, and alſo all the integuments on 
the inſide of the arm. In theſe thickened in- 
teguments, three-chord-like ſubſtances, evi- 
dently abſorbents, were to be diſtinguiſhed ; 
they extended from the punctured part, to the 
ſuperior abſceſs, and again above this, two 
were continued even to the axilla. Two other 
indurated abſorbents, alſo were extended from 
the punctured part, to the inferior abſceſs. The 
punctured vein being attentively examined, 
was found to be a little thickened, both above, 
and below the orifice ; it had however, no con- 
nection with theſe chord-like ſubſtances, they 
were ſuperficial, and their appearance, courſe, 
and every other circumſtance, clearly ſhewed 


N 3 


anointed the arm with ſome ointment, but the 
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them to be indurated abſorbents. The hard- 
neis of theſe veſſels, and of the integuments 


had much diminiſhed, and the patient had re- 


gained the ſtrength of his arm, before he Was 
| en from the Hoſpital. 0 


CASE. 


A poor man was bled, in one of the bleeding- 
ſhops of this city. His operator dipped ſome 
rag in the blood which he had taken, applicd 
it to the orifice, and bound it on the arm, with 
a tape. The patient felt much pain in the 
wound, even from the time of the operation, 
and experienced much difficulty in moying hi 
arm. As the rag ſtuck cloſely to the orifice, 
he was unwilling to remove it; however, on 
the third day, the violence of the pain, in- 
duced him to take it off: he then found the 
parts ſurrounding the puncture, inflamed and 
hardened. The patient had alſo ſuffered much 
pain, which extended towards the axilla, and 
one of the glands there, was fwolen.” He 


5 
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pain ſo Were, that he could ſcarcely bear 
it to touch his ſide. The integuments about 
the middle of the arm, were elevated by a 


baſe of it was not circumſcribed, but was gra- 
dually loſt in the ſurrounding parts. In this 


ſome mild ſalve to dreſs the wounded part; 
I directed him, conſtantly to keep applied to 
the integuments, covering the inflamed lym- 
plhatics, ſome cloths wetted with the cold 
aqua aceti lythargiriti cum opio, to keep his 
arm compleatly ſupported by a ſling, and to 
on ſome gently e mee medicine. Der 


ſubſided; and the wound made by the lancet 
healed. 


"= might be ſuſpected, Gait in the caſes 
which have been related, the lancet which 
wasemployed, was envenomed; and that the ab- 
ſorption of virulent matter was the producing 
cauſe of inflammation : the deſcent of the dif- 
eaſe, to the inferior abſorbents, in the two firſt 
caſes, oppoſes that opinion; and it is further 
invalidated by the obſervations which I ſhall 


N 15 r 


tumour, which was painful when preſſed, the 


ſituation he requeſted my advice. I gave him 


"This he did, the inflammation 8 


% : 
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proceed to offer. Since the ſtructure and 
| functions of the abſorbing veſſels have become 
ſo well known, the attention of medical prac- 


tioners has been directed to their diſeaſes, and 


much novel information has been acquired. 
That which relates to the preſent ſuhject, I 
ſhall endeavour briefly to ſtate. Phyſiology 
ſhews to us, that the abſorbents poſſeſs much 


ſenſibility: their rejection of one kind of air, 


which is not evidently acrid, and their ready 
abſorption of another, in my opinion, proves 
them to be endued with no ſlight degree of ſen- 
ſation. Practical obſeryation further ſtrength- 
ens this opinion: the celerity with which 
| theſe veſſels inflame, when they have imbibed 
noxious matter, and the pain which i is ſuffered 
in conſequence, ſufficiently prove this cir- 
cumſtance. Their frequent inflammation, in 
conſequence of diſturbance of the general con- 
ſtitution, may be howeyer regarded. as an 2 
ditional argument. A common cold p 
a painful tumefaction of their glands; ; ir} in 
ſome fevers, theſe parts a are e ob- 
n to diſcaſe. | | 
There 


4 


* 
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ferves attention; nen Incas 
inflamed, they quickly communicate this diſ- 


eaſe tothe cellular ſubſtance, by which they are 


ſurrounded. Moſt ſurgeons have remarked, 
theſe veſſels when indurated, to appear like 
{mal} chords, perhaps of one eighth of an 
inch in diameter; this ſubſtance is ſurely not 


the flender ſides of the veſſel thus ſuddenly 
augmented in bulk, but an induration of the 
ſurrounding cellular ſubſtance, to which the. 
irritated veſſel has communicated inflamma- 


tion. The formation of a common bubo, is 


another inſtance of the power, which theſe 
veſſels poſſeſs, of involving the .ſurrounding 


parts jn their diſeaſe ; at firſt one or two 
glands, are found to be inflamed ; but they 
ſoon become undiſtinguiſhable, in the general 
inflammation of the ſurrounding ſubſtance. 
This inflammation either is diſperſed, or it ter- 
minatey in ſuppuration : and on the ſubſi- 
dence of the general tumour, the originally diſ- 
caſed glands, again become noticeable. Thoſe 
| frequently enormous tumours, which form by 
the fide of the neck, further confirm the ob- 

; ſerva- 
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ſervation : enquire into the origin, and pro- 
greſs of the diſeaſe; and it will be found that 

one or two glands were at firſt affected, and 
that the diſeaſe extended itſelf to the ſurround- 
ing ſubſtance, of which the greateſt part of the 
ſwelling is compoſed. This remark muſt be 
taken with ſome limitation, for the glands of the 
neck, do frequently enlarge to a conſiderable 
degree, without the ſurrounding cellular ſub- 
ſtance, partakiiig of the diſeaſe; yet iu ſuch 
caſes, their growth is very gradual, and unac- 
eompanied with active inflammation. Such are 
the reaſons, which induce me to ſuppoſe, theſe 
veſſels to be very ſenſible and irritable; and 
to poſſeſs a power of readily communicating 
diſeaſe to the cellular ſubſtance in which they 


I now wiſh to ſhew, that their inflammation, 
in conſequence of local injury, is deducible 
from two cauſes: one, the abſorption of acrid 
matter; and the other, the effect of irritation of 
the divided tube. Of the inflammation ariſing 
from the abſorption of morbiferous matter, 
every one is apprized, but that, which is the 
effect of irritation, has been leſs remarked. 


When 
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A virulent: matter is taken up by the 
abſorbents, it is generally conveyed to the 


next abſorbent gland; where, its progreſs be- 


ing retarded, its ſtimulating properties in- 
duce inflammation ; and frequently, no. evi- 
dent diſeaſe of the veſſel through which it has 
paſſed, can be diſtinguiſhed. The abſorption 
of ſyphillitic, - and cancerous matter,. affords 
frequent proofs of this aſſertion. There are, 
indeed, ſome poiſons ſo acrid, that the veſſel 
which admits them inflames, throughout its 


whole extent; yet ſtill the glands are prin- 


cipally affected. When inflammation: of the 
abſorbents, happens in conſequence of irrita- 
tion, that part of the veſſel, neareſt the irri= 


tating, cauſe generally ſuffers moſt : whilſt the 


glands, being remotely ſituated, partake leſs 
of the inflammation. The inflammation is 
alſo of a different kind, and, I think, can be 


diſcriminated : when. it ariſes from poiſon re- 


ſident in the part, the gland is firſt indurated, 
and a phlegmonoid inflammation follows; 


but if irritation be the cauſe of its enlarge- | 


ment, the tumefaction more ſpeedily takes 


place, ä 
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place, the gland is more painful in its early 
ſtate, but has leſs tendency to ſuppurate ; the 
enlargement more reſembles that of the lym- 
phatic glands of the ere dang is Fn _— 
es of nn cold. ö 


When the inflammation ariſes from irrita- 
tion, it will be expected, and I believe it will 
be found, that the continuity of the veſſel will 
be apparent: but it does not follow, that the 
| greateſt diſeaſe, will be immediately adjoining 
that part, which has ſuſtained the injury. 
The caſes which have been related, ſhew that 
inflammatory tumours often form in the mid- 
dle of the arm, and forearm ; when the wound 
of the abſorbent is at the bend of the elbow. 
Were it neceſſary, I could relate ſeveral caſes, 
where ſuch tumours formed from injuries done 
to the fingers, or in conſequence of fretting 
ulcers of the leg. When they ariſe from the 
latter cauſe, it might be ſuppoſed, that ſome 
acrid matter had been imbibed, yet, I think, 
in that caſe, we ſhould find the glands the 
principal ſeat of the diſeaſe. It has been 
1 | . proved, 


proved, that the abſorbents frequently inflame 
far below the part where the veſſel has ſuſtained. 
an injury, and where the inflammation could 
not be occaſioned by abſorption. Theſe ob- 


luſtrate the caſes, which have been related ; 


the diſeaſes of theſe im n veſſels. 


Of Iflnmatio of the Vein. 


"Als the account, which Mr, Hunter _ 
given of the inflammation of the vein, (in the 


ditional information from me will be expected, 
nor is it perhaps required.. If the wound of 
the vein, does not unite, an inflammation of 
that veſſel will probably follow ; which will 


courſe which it purſues. One degree of in- 
flammation, may occaſion only a ſlight thick- 


ſides ; more violent inflammation may be at- 


tended with the formation of more limited, or 
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ſervations I thought it right to inſert, to il- 


and alſo, to excite more general attention to 


Medical and Chirurgical Tranſactions) no ad- 


vary in its degree, in its extent, and in the 


ening of the venal tube, and an adheſion of its 


a _— — _ 7, 
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more extenſive abceſſes; the matter of which; 
may ſometimes mix itſelf with the circulating 
fluids, and produce dangerous conſequences ? 
or it may be circumſcribed, by the thickening 
and adhefion of the ſurrounding parts, and then 
like a common abceſs make its way to the ſur- 
face; When the inflammation of the venal 
tube is extenſive, it is, indeed, very probable, 
that much ſympathetic fever will enſue ; not 
merely from the excitement which inflamma- 
tion uſually produces ; but alſo, becauſe-irri- 
tation will be continued along the membra- 
nous lining of the' vein to the heart, If, how- 
ever, the effect of the excited inflammation, 
has luckily been to produce adhefion of the 
ſides of the vein, at ſome little diſtance from 
the wounded part; the inflammation will here 
ceaſe : its further tranſmiſſion will by the ad- 
heſion be prevented. The effect of adheſion 
of membranes, in preventing the extenſion of 
inflammation along their ſurfaces; is frequent- 
ly apparent, and has been well explained by 
Mr. Hunter on another occaſion. In one caſe, 
Mr. Hunter applied a compreſs on the in- 
5 flamed 
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flamed vein, above the wounded part, and he 
thought that he ſucceeded in producing ad- 
hefion ; for the inflammation extended no fur- 
ther. In thoſe caſes, where the inflammation 
does not continue, equally in both directions, 
but deſcends along the courſe of the vein, 
it is probable, that its extenſion in the other 
direction is prevented, by adhefion, 


I have thus briefly and imperfectly tran- 
ſcribed Mr. Hunter's opinion, that the pre- 
ſent Eſſay might not be altogether deficient 
in information, relative to this ſubject. I have 
ſeen but three caſes, where an inflammation of 
the vein ſucceeded to Venæſection; they, 
however, confirm the foregoing obſervations. 
The vein did not in either caſe evidently ſup- 

purate. In the firſt, about three inches of the 
venal tube inflamed both above and below the 
orifice ; it was accompanied with much tu- 
mour, redneſs and pain of the covering integu- 
ments, and much fever, the pulſe was rapid, 
and the tongue furr'd. After the inflammation 
had terminated, and all tumour had ſubſided, 
the vein did not ſwell, when compreſſion was 

| made 
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made above the diſeaſed part. The ſecond 
- caſe was of a ſimilar nature, but leſs in de- 
gree. In the third caſe, the inflammation was 
not continued in the courſe of the vein towards 

the heart, but extended as low as the wriſt. 
I have no doubt, but that adheſion of the ſides 
of the vein, was the cauſe, which prevented 
the extenſion of the diſeaſe, equally in both 
directions. The nature of a diſeaſe being 
known, the treatment is' commonly evident. 
The diminution of inflammation in a vein, is 
to be attempted by the ſame general means as 
in other parts. As the membranous lining of 
the vein is continued to the heart ; and as in- 
flammation is very ſpeedily extended along 
ſuch ſurfaces, unleſs prevented by adhefion : 
the application of a compreſs at ſome diſtance 
from the punctured part, in order to unite the 
inflamed fides of the vein, appears to be * 
ticularly judicious. 


I am induced to ſuppoſe, a caſe may occur 
in which the vein may ſuppurate, and in 
which, a total diviſion of the tube may be 

| - proper 
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proper practice ; not merely to obviate the ex- 
tenſion of the local diſeaſe, but to prevent the 
mixture of collected pus with the circulating 
fluids; OT. WH 
Inflommation of the Faſcia of the Forearm. 

As fat as my obſervation hath extended, 
the next frequent ill conſequence, which ſuc» | 
ceeds to VenzſeRion, performed in the arm: | 
is an inflammation of the ſubjacent Faſcia, | 
When this complaint occurs, it perhaps ariſes 
not merely from the contiguity of the faſcia | 
to the punctured and irritated parts, but it | 
is probable, that it was wounded by the lancet l 
in the operation. I hope that the caſes, which | 
I ſhall relate, and thoſe, to which, I can refer | 
the reader, will convey ſufficient information 
ef the ſymptoms, and effects of this diſeaſe. 


CASE, 


A min, aged 40, was adrnitted into St. 
Bartholomew's Hoſpital, under the care of 
Mr, Pott: he had much pain and difficulty 

| 5 * 
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of moving, his arm, in conſequence of 
flammation ſucceeding to Phlebotomy. 

wound inflited in that operation, was not 
healed; the ſurrounding integuments were 
not much inflamed, . but he could neither ex- 
tend his forearm, nor his fingers without great 
pain. The integuments of the forearm were 
affected with a kind of eryſipelas; when ſlight- 
ly touched, they were not very painful, but 
when more forcibly compreſſed, fo as to affect 
the inferior parts, much pain was ſuffered. 
The patient complained of pain, extending to- 
wards the axilla, and alſo. towards the acro- 
mion; but no tumour of the arm, in either 
direction, was perceptible. A poultice was 
applied to the arm, opium was given at night, 
and aperient medicines were occaſionally pre- 
ſcribed. The pain in the arm increaſed, and 
it was attended by much fever. After a week 
had elapſed, a ſmall and fuperficial collection 
of matter took place, a little below the inter- 
nal condyle ; this being opened, but little pus 
was diſcharged : and ſcarcely any decreaſe of 
tumour or pain followed. About ten days at- 
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terwards, a fluctuation of matter was Aiſtin- 
guiſhed below the external condyle; an inci- 
ciſion was here alſo made, which penetrated 
"the faſcia of the forearm. Much matter in- 
mediately guſhed from the wound, the ſwel- 
ling greatly ſubſided, and the future ſufferings 
of the patient, were comparatively, of little 
conſequence. This opening, was however, 
inadequate to the complete diſcharge of the 
matter; which, had probably been originally 
formed beneath the faſcia, in the courſe of the 
ulna: its pointing at the upper part of the arm, 
depended on the tenuity, and comparative non- 
reſiſtance of the faſcia, at that part. The col- 
lected pus deſcended to the lower part of the 
detached faſcia, a dependent opening for its 
diſcharge became neceſſary, after which, the 
patient recovered, without any circumſtance 
being obſerved, worthy relation. The cafe 
which I have juſt related, and that, in which, 
two large abſceſſes had formed, attended with 
indurated abſorbents ; occurred nearly at the 
fame time, at the Hoſpital : and they both 
fell under the care of Mr. Pott. In the leo- 
O 2 ftures 
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| e and fatal e attributed to 
tze injury of. a nerve, in Venæſection, but 1 
learned no other diſtinction of caſes. Theſe 
caſes, firſt excited my attention to this ſubjea; 
and as far as I know, 'ſuch diſcrimination as 
that, which I now offer to the PERL: hath 
not been attempted. | 


I . one other caſe of inflamed faſcia, but 
5 I neglected to take notes of the ſymptoms; 
I therefore can only ſay, that at the time, they 
| appeared ſo clearly to characterize it, that I 
entertained no doubt of its nature. No in- 
flammation of the vein or abſordents appeared, 
the integuments were not much affected; but 
the patient complained, that his arm felt as if 
bound, or compreſſed; and that he ſuffered 
much pain if he attempted to extend it. The 
inflammation ſubſided without the formation 
of matter; and after much time Had elapſed, 
the pliability of the arm was gradually regain- 
ed. I the leſs regret my deficiency of experi- 
ence, on this 9 the reader 


to 
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to the fecond volume of the Medical Com- 
munications; he will there, meet with two 
caſes, which 1 believe he will acknowledge | 
to be inflammations of the faſcia: attended 


howey er, with ſome peculiarity of ſym ptoms. 


The Sic caſe is related, by Mr. Colby, of 
Torrington in Devonſhire; the other, by Mr. 
Watſon. The inflammation of the faſcia, in 
the latter caſe, was followed by a permanent 
contraction of the forearm. From this caſe, 
I think we have acquired uſeful knowledge : : 
ſhould a ſimilar contraction of the forearm,from 
a tenſe ſtate of the faſcia, in future occur, it 
ſeems reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that it may be 
completely relieved, by detaching the faſcia, 
from the tendon of the biceps ; to which, it 
is naturally connected. This, I conclude, was 
the cauſe of the perfect reſtoration of free 
motion, in the caſe firſt related by Mr. Wat- 
fon. On this ſubject I will not enlarge, but 
ſubmit the opinion to the Judgment of the | 


reader, 
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The treatment of an inflamed faſcia, the 
conſequence of Venæſection, has in it, no pe- 
culiarity. Doubtleſs, : thoſe general means 
which are reductive. of inflammation, ſhould 
be employed. Of local treatment, quietude 
of the limb, and a ſtate of relaxatian of the 
inflamed part, will tend to leſſen diſeaſe ; but 
as ſoon as ſome abatement of inflammation is 
procured, the extenſion. of the forearm and 
fingers, ought to be attempted, and daily per- 
formed: to obviate that contraction, A 
might otherwiſe enſue, | 


Of the ill Gomes aug to @ wounded Nerve, 


In order to compleat i in ſome degree, this 
Eſſay, I have attempted to diſcuſs the preſent 
ſubject; tho' I acknowledge, I have no prac- 
tical information to communicate. I believe, 
theſe accidents, to be of rare occurrence, fince 
thoſe of my medical friends, to whom I appli- 
cd for information, had never ſeen a caſe, the 

ſymptoms which they could deciſively, pro- 
nounce to ariſe merely from an injured nerve. 
Mr. Pott, in his lectures, uſed to ſay, that he 
| | had 
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had ſeen. two caſes, in which, the patients had 
ſuffered diſtracting pain, which was followed 
by convulſions, and other ſymptoms, which 
could only be aſcribed to nervous irritation. 
He attributed theſe effects, to a partial diviſion 
of the nerve, and recommended its total divi- 
ſion, as a probable remedy, Doctor Monro, 
I am informed, relates fimilar caſes, in which, 
ſuch treatment has proved ſucceſsful. I rely 
on the diſcrimination of theſe eminent men; 
yet I feel convinced, that the greater number 
of ſurgeons, have been deficient in diſtinguiſh- 
ing theſe diſcaſes. A wounded nerve, acting 
as a cauſe, muſt always produce ſpecific, and 
characteriſtic. ſymptoms and effects. I need 
not inſiſt on the neceſſity of diſcrimination, in 
theſe complaints : thoſe, who have deſcribed 
the ſymptoms, reſulting from an injured nerve, 
have repreſented them, as at all times immi- 
nently hazardous, and frequently fatal, An 
operation is here' demanded ; from it, we have 
reaſon to expect immediate mitigation of the 
patient's ſufferings; and his future perfect re- 
ſtoration. Vet this operation, in any other 
*t Qi4 7. Hd of 
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of the complaints, before treated of, would be 
unneceſſary, and perhaps detrimental. 


I ſhall arrange, what I have to ſay on this 
ſubject, in the following manner: Firſt, 1 hall 
explain, what nerves are expoſed to injury, 
Secondly, I ſhall inveſtigate, what are che ef- 
fects likely to be produced by ſuch an accident; 
and thirdly, I ſhall enquire, what means, are 
molt likely to afford relief, 


-” 


Firſt, the two cataneous nerves are thoſe, 
which are expoſed to injury, I diſſected 
them, in ſeveral ſubjects, with attention; and 
found ſome irregularity in their diſtribution : 
moſt frequently, all their branches paſs be- 
neath the veins, at the bend of the arm x but 
ſometimes, altho the principal rami ſtill go 
beneath theſe veſſels, many ſmall filaments are 
detached before them, which it is impoſſible 
to avoid wounding, in 'phlebotomy, As J 
believe, many ſurgeons retain but an indiſtinct 
remembrance of theſe nerves, and as I have 
Never ſeen them accurately depicted, in any 
| anatomical book; 1 thought I ſhould do an 
. gecepta⸗ 
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acceptable ſervice, by giving an engraving of 
them. I therefore, made two drawings of 
them, one, exhibiting their moſt ſimple courſe; 
the other, their moſt complicated diſtribution. - 
Theſe, I conclude, are the only nerves liable 
to injury: it may be ſuſpected, that the me- 
dian nerve might occaſionally be wounded; 
. but its ſituation, I think, makes this opinion 
improbable. If, however, a doubt ſhould be 
entertained on this ſubject; an attention to 
ſymptoms, will ſoon diſpel it; when a nerve 
is irritated, at any part, between its origin and 
termination; a ſenſation is felt, as if ſome in- 
jury were done to the parts, which it ſupplies. 
If therefore, the cutaneous nerves were in- 
jured, the integuments of the forearm would 
ſeem to ſuffer pain; but if the median nerve 
was wounded, the thumb, and two next fingers 
would be painfully affected. 


By referring to the plate, it will be ſeen, 
that if the patient be bled in the vena mediana 
baſilica; the branches of the internal cutane- 
ous nerve, are expoſed to injury: or, if the 
yena mediana cephalica be opened, the branch- 
es of the external cutaneous nerves, may be 
wounded, 2 | 
Secondly, 
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Secondly, I wiſh to enquire, what are the 
ills, likely to ariſe from a wounded nerve.— 
Whoever reflects on the wonderful minuteneſs 
of the nervous fibrils, and conſiders their per- 
fect diſtinctneſs, from each other, although 
connected. by a common covering of cellular 


ſubſtance ; will ſcarcely imagine, à partial 


diviſion of a nervous fibril. If I ſought, to 
expreſs myſelf ſtrictly on this ſubject, I ſhould 
ſpeak of a partial diviſion of a pacquet of 
nerves. But I ſhall uſe the commonly adopted 
language, and call thoſe chords, nerves ; which 
are really compoſed of multitudes of ſeparate 
nerves. I firſt beg leave to examine the 
opinion, which has preyailed, of a nerve 
being partially divided. Admitting that a 
nerve be partially divided, would it not, like 
a tendon, or any other ſubſtance unite? I think, 
there can be no doubt, but that it would : I am 


induced to this opinion, by conſidering, that 


nerves of equal ſize, with the cutaneous nerves 
of the arm, are diſtributed in conſiderable 
numbers, throughout the body. In the many 
operations performed, and in the wounds 

ty 
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daily occurring, I think it would be ſtrange, 
if a partial diviſion of a nerve, ſhould not hap- 
pen; yet, no-peculiar ſymptoms, are obſerved 
uſually to enſue. The pain which ſome 
people ſuffer from bleeding, in my opinion, 
indicates an injury done to a nerve. If the 
reader refers to the plate, he will perceive, 
that in ſome caſes, it is impoſſible to avoid 
dividing branches of nerves, in phlebotomy: 
as ſometimes they paſs before the vein. I 
believe theſe to be branches ſo frequently 
wounded, that I ſhould be ſurpriſed, if they 
did not, many times, ſuffer a partial diviſion. 
Surely, however, a half divided nerve would 
unite without cauſing a general derangement 
of the nervous ſyſtem. Yet it is poſſible, that 
an inflammation of the nerve may accidentally 
enſue ; which, would be aggravated, if it were 
kept tenſe, in conſequence of imperfect divi- 
hon, In the caſes, related by Mr. Pott, and 
Doctor Monro, I believe, that ſome days elap- 
ſed after the receipt of the injury ; before any 
alarming derangement of the nervous ſyſtem, 
enſued. Inflammation of the ſurrounding 
parts, alſo appeared. Theſe obſervations, 
make it to me evident, that the diſeaſe con- 
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fiſts in inflammation, of the injured nerve, in 

common with the other wounded parts : and 
this inflammation, I can conceive to happen, 
with or without, a total diviſion of . the ner- 
vous chord. I ſhould confider, a caſe of in- 
flamed. nerve, as an object of great curiolity ; 
every one, I think, will admit, that it is likely 


- to communicate dreadful jrritation to the ſen- 


ſorium: and every one will perceive, that a 
cure will probably ariſe from intercepting its 
commynieation, with that important part. 


© Thirdly, I proceed to enquire, what is the 
moſt probable method of relieving the effects, 


ariſing from an inflamed nerve. The general 
opinion is, that the nerve is only partially di- 


vided; and that, a total diyiſion would free the 
patient from the continuance of his ſufferings, 
Mr. Pott ſuppoſed, that the wounded nerve, 
was ſituated at one or the other extremity, of 
the wound, which had been made i in the yein: 
he therefore propoſed, to divide it totally, by 
enlarging a little the original orifice, It is 
however poſſible, that the point of the lancet 

mi ight 
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might injure a nerve, lying beneath the vein. 
This will be eafily underſtood by referring to 
the plate, Mr. Bell directs, an 'extenſfive 
tranſverſe inciſion, to be made through the ori- 
ginal wound: but if the injured nerve, be ſitu- 
ated, at the upper, or lower extremity of the 
_ it will remain unaffected by this ope- 
tation. Mr. Bell alſo adviſes the inciſion to 
— to the bone; but this appears to 
me, dangerous and unneceflary. : 


If the injured nerve be hand I think i it 
doubtful, whether, even a total diviſion of it, 
at the inflamed part, would effeQually relieve 
the general nervous irritation, which the dii- 

aſe has occaſioned. To intercept the com- 
munication of the "inflamed nerve, with the 
ſenſorĩum, does however promiſe perfect re- 
lief. This intention, can only be accompliſh- 
ed, by making a tranſverſe inciſion above the 
orifice in the vein. The inciſion, need not be 
very extenſive, for the injured nerve, muſt lie 
within the limits of the original orifice; and 
it need only deſcend as low as the faſcia of the 

3 forearm 5 
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forearm ; for all the filaments of the cutane- 
- ous nerves, lie above this faſcia; 

which had been opened; and ſome: filaments 


The vein 


of the cutaneous nerves are all the parts of 
conſequence, which will be divided in this 


operation. The proximity of the diviſion of the 
nerve, to the vein, muſt be regulated, by the 
_ ſuppoſed extent of the diſeaſe. However, a8 
the extent of the inflammation of the nerve, is 


uncertain, I ſubmit-it, to the conſideration of 
ſurgeons ; whether, it may not be adviſeable, 


in ſome caſes, to divide either of the cutane- 


ous nerves, {till more remotely rom the in- 


jured nerve. 


I find little difficulty, in detecting the trunk 
of theſe nerves, in the dead ſubject; and | 
ſhould ſuppoſe, but little would occur in the 
living ſtate, for the compreſſion of the tourni- 


quet, would prevent any obſcurity, which 


hemorrhage mi ight cauſe. 
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General Obſervations on the ill Conſequences, Jometimet 
ſucceeding 16 Venæſection. | 


I think it very probable, that theſe diſcaſes 
would leſs frequently happen, did not the 
ſituation of the veins, uſually opened, contri- 
bute to their occurrence. The common offi: 
ces of life, ſo conſtantly demand the employ- 
ment of the arm, that its motion becomes al- 
moſt inevitable. Unleſs, the orifice made by 

the lancet, has been attentively cloſed ; the 
effect of this motion, will be, to ſeparate the 
edges of the wound from each other, and to 
prevent their union by the firſt intention. 
Some ſlight degree of inflammation will en- 
ſue ; the continuance of motion of the arm, 
cauſes a friction of the inflamed ſurfaces a- 
gainſt each other; and thus, the diſeaſe is in- 
creaſed. Under theſe circumſtances, if the 
conſtitution of the patient be itritable, the in- 
flammation will extend itſelf ; altho' it may 
ſtill be confined to the cellular fabſtence, and 
integuments : or perhaps, it may be tranſ- 
- mitted to that part, which has ſuſtained moſt 
injury 
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injury in the operation. The vein, the ab- 
ſorbents, | the faſcia, or the nerve may in that 
caſe, ſuffer peculiar derangement. Although | 
the injury done by a bad lancet, may contri- 
bute to the production of diſeaſe, yet I think 
it probable, that a patient improperly bled,” 
would ſaſtain no injury, if the treatment of 
the wound was judicious. Whilſt another, 
on whom, the operation had been dexterouſly, 
and well performed, would be liable to theſe. 
ill conſequences ; if che proper attention to 
unite the wound, was neglected, 


In the account given of theſe diſeaſes, they 
have been repreſented, as they occurred, ſepa- 


rately ; doubtleſs, in ſome caſes, they may be 
combined, 


The principal curative indications, appear 
to be, to mitigate the inflammation about the 
orifice, and to preſerve the arm, ſupported in 
a motionleſs ſtate. I need not enlarge this 
account, by deſcribing the modes of appeaſ- 
ing inflammation, and irritation ; as they are 
well known, to every ſurgeon, 


> 5 I cannot 
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I I cannot conclude theſe Effays, without of- 
fering to the public, an apology for their de- 
fects: whoever, by diligent attention, has 
acquired a competent knowledge of bis pro- 
feſſion ; if he continues thoſe exertions,. by 
which, he has attained his prefent informa- 
tion; will extend his purſuits, beyond the 
former boundaries. of knowledge. New 
modes of treatment, which promiſe ſucceſs, 
he will be induced to practice: whatever ap- 
pears doubtful, or obſcure, he wilt endeavour 
to aſcertain, and illuſtrate. His labour will 
be profitable to himſelf, for he will acquire 
the information, which he has fought. A per · 
ſon engaged in the purſuit oſ uſeful ſcience, 
ought not here to ſtop, but ſhould communi- 
cate the information, which he has obtained, 
If indolence, or diffidence of ſucceſs, or a 
with to attain perfection, induce him to poſt- 
pone the communication of his newly ac- 
quired knowledge ; his attention will probably 

be attracted by new objects of inveſtigation : 
the remembrance of his former engagements, 
will fade i in his mind, and the effects of his 
exertions, 
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exertions, will be leſs profitable to | himſelf, : 
and of little ſervice to others. | 


Such reflections, have induced me to offer, 
that, which I knew to be deficient ; rather 
than to ſuppreſs information, which I believed 
might be, in ſome degree, uſeful. The im- 
perfections, and defects of theſe Eſſays, will, 
I truſt, be forgiven ; if it be found, that they 
have added any thing, to the general ſtock of 
knowledge : and I ſhall feel my ambition gra- 
tified, in having contributed my mite, to the 
_ advancement of the eminently uſeful art of 
healing. 


